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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


There is always something touching in the tributes 
which soldiers pay one another, and the appearance of 
‘the two big brothers,’? Marshals Foch and Haig, at 
the Guildhall on Wednesday was a noble ceremony. 
Marshal Foch received on the same day a British ~ 
Marshal’s baton from the King, and the Freedom of 
the City of London from the Lord Mayor. Great 
generals are no more free from jealousy than other mor- 
tals, as a rule: but Sir Douglas Haig’s loyalty in 
placing himself under the command of Field Marshal 
Foch, without which victory would have been im- 
possible, is one of the finest traits in a modest and un- 
selfish character. ‘‘A sincere and ardent desire to 
fight,’’ Sir Douglas Haig rightly signalised as the 
greatest quality in a soldier. Marshal Foch put his 
finger on the two greatest exploits of the British Army, 
the first battle of Ypres in 1914, and the battles in 
March and April, 1918, on the Somme, on the Lys, at 
Bailleul, at Mount Kemmel, and again at Ypres. At 
the beginning and the end of the war the British soldier 
proved himself the conqueror of the world. 


Mr. Churchill’s speech on Russia delighted the House 
of Commons, and as a rhetorical performance it was 
excellent. But as a declaration of policy it was deplor- 
able, because it was apologetic and ambiguous. Are 
we at war with the Bolshevists, or not? Are they 
friends or enemies? Our Russian policy must be feeble 
until we decide this question. Lord Robert Cecil, for 
instance, said airily that the idea of occupying Moscow 
was ‘‘ fantastic nonsense.’’ Moscow is inconveniently 
remote. But why our fleet does not bombard and 
occupy Petrograd is incomprehensible. The capture of 
Petrograd would certainly end the reign of Bolshevism. 
Lord Robert Cecil has recently set his hand to a treaty 
which compels us to occupy the Rhineland, and to inter- 
fere in the most intimate domestic affairs of Germany. 
The only reason why we should not do so with Russia 
is that we are not at war with the Russian Government. 
But we are at war with Lenin and Trotzky, at least in 
succouring Koltechak and Denikin. 


It is to our mind inconceivable that the American 
Senate should refuse to ratify the Treaty of Peace, in- 
cluding the League of Nations. Party spirit in coun- 
tries governed by deliberative assemblies is capable of 
much: but hardly, we think, of repudiating its Chief 
Magistrate’s signature. On the other ha ad, i it is pos- 


sible, and in our opinion it would be justifiable, though 
we don’t say expedient, for the Senate to reject the 
defensive Franco-American treaty. Let us look the 
worst in the face. Suppose the Senate rejects both 
Treaties—what then? Then the peace of Europe will 
be in the hands of the Anglo-French Alliance. We are 
not sure that such an alliance, if it lasts, will not be as 
strong a guarantee of protection against Germany as 
the League of Nations with America in. 


If it lasts! Ay, there’s the rub! We hear a great 
deal about the sanctity of treaties: but who or what 
is to ensure that the treaties in which we are in- 
trenching ourselves up to the chin will be observed by 
the democratic governments of ten or twenty years 
hence? Why should we imagine that a Government 
composed of Messrs. Smillie, Williams, Hodges & Co. 
will observe guarantees or respect treaties? We know 
something of ‘‘the honour’’ of Mr. Smillie by this 
time: and it is childish to delude ourselves with the 
idea that Socialists, who openly proclaim their sym- 
pathy with Bolshevism, will go to war to protect 
France or even England, or will do anything else with 
an inconvenient treaty except use it to light their pipes. 


Some people say we shall be at war with Germany 
again in six years: others, even more pessimistic, say 
that in six months war will break out in the Balkans. 
The latter we think quite likely, because the quarrels of 
Italians; Serbs, Croats, Czechs, Poles, Bulgars, and 
Greeks will hardly be composed by schedules settled in 
Paris by clerks. Those who talk about another big war 
in five or six years argue from the close alliance already 
subsisting between the Germans and the Russian 
Bolshevik Government. They (the pessimists), say 
that the Germans, when they have got Lenin and 
Trotzky in their power will shoot them, and drill 
the Russian peasants, and then call in the countless 
millions of China to march against the Western Powers 
on one hand and Japan on the other. There is no 
doubt that in our anxiety to secure the aid of the 
Japanese navy we have neglected China, or rather, we 
have alienated the Chinese by handing them over to 
the tender mercy of a Japanese Protectorate. 


Mr. Walter Long has gone out of his way to thank 
the Polypapist for his ‘‘ carefully thought-out scheme 
for the settlement of the Irish difficulty.”’ A carefully 


though-out scheme ! The Northcliffe Home Rule 
is a mere farrago of stale or stolen scraps from every 
plan that has ever been proposed and rejected. To take 
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only two points: Ulster is to have as many members in 
the Central Irish Parliament as the rest of Ireland. 
Does anybody imagine that priests, or Sinn Feiners, or 
Nationalists, would agree to that? But sillier still is 
the proposal that the two provincial legislatures are to 
be allowed to veto the laws passed by the Central 
Parliament. It is safe to say that nine out of ten 
laws passed by the Sinn Fein Parliament at Dublin 
would be promptly vetoed by the Ulster parliament at 
Belfast. Of course, in propounding a scheme of Home 
Rule, it is a great advantage for the author to own 
twenty newspapers and to have a press agency in New 


York. Mr. Long has been imposed upon by the Poly- 
papist’s sounding-board. 
Mr. Walter Long, who was recently held up to 


derision by the Daily Mail as a dotard, advising the 
production of honey, is now hoist to the top of the 
Northcliffe tree. Who can value the praise of such a 
paper? It is impossible to avoid smiling at the frantic 
and childish attempts of the Polypapist to persuade us 
that his Home Rule plan is taken seriously by anybody, 
or, indeed, interests anybody outside Carmelite House. 
Keen discussion of Times plan in Ireland,’’ ‘‘ Nothing 
else talked of in lobbies,’’ ‘‘ Absorbing topic in United 
States,’’ ‘‘Growing support in provinces,’’ etc., etc. 
Whom does this deceive, except those who wish to be 
deceived? We repeat, that if we are going to grant 
Home Rule, let it be done because it is right, or ex- 
pedient, or because the Irish are agreed; not because 
Lord Northcliffe puts up a patchwork of other people’s 
ideas, or because the American politician wants votes. 


The politicians who used to be known as Unionists 
are now declaring that Home Rule must be granted, 
not because it is just, or necessary, or even desired by 
the Irish people, but because certain American wire- 
pullers are using the Irish American vote to turn out 
President Wilson. ‘‘If we don’t grant Home Rule,”’ 
these statesmen say, ‘‘the Americans will quarrel with 
us.’’ A meaner or more unworthy reason for changing 
the Constitution of Great Britain was never heard. If 
Home Rule be right, if it will produce better govern- 
ment or even contentment, in Ireland, then let us do the 
thing. But don’t let us do it because we are afraid of 
a handful of American bosses. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill are both right in 
saying that parliamentary government is impossible 
without party, which is the organisation of opinion for 
the accomplishment of certain political principles or 
objects. Mr. Asquith sticks to the name of the Liberal 
party, which Mr. Churchill, with some ingratitude, 
thinks antediluvian, as it is the fashion to call every- 
thing that belongs to the pre-war period. Mr. 
Asquith is, in our judgment, making a profound 
blunder in opposing intervention in Russia, because the 
Bolsheviks are hostes humani generis, and their 
triumph would mean a rehabilitation of militarist Ger- 
many. Mr. Asquith also ignores existing economic 
conditions in adhering to Free Trade, because we have 
changed from a creditor to a debtor country, and it is 
necessary in that situation to keep down imports, if 
need be by a tariff. As regards the Centre Party, there 
is, of course, no such thing; but there is a t ndency 
that way, and it must be formed very soon. ‘The ques- 
tion is, who is to be its leader? 


Mr. Kennedy Jones has written a letter to The 
Times, in which he says, ‘‘ prices must be broken 
down.’’ But the first step towards that end is to 
break down wages. Intermediary profits count for 
something, of course, and require watching. But the 
fountain and origin of high prices are high wages. 
‘“Why should I pay sd. for an egg that I used to get 
for 2d.?’’ Ask the producer, the merchant, and the 
retailer, and they will tell you the same story. The 


food for chickens costs double what it did; the wages 
of the woman or man who looks after the poultry run 
are doubled; the carrier’s wages are doubled; the rail- 
way freight is doubled because railwaymen’s wages are 
doubled; the retailer has to pay double wages to the 
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boys and girls who keep his shop and deliver the goods. 
No Food Controller can bring down prices unless he 
can bring down wages. Mr. Harold Cox says it is an 
affair of supply and demand. So it is, if that law is 
allowed free play. But the unemployment dole has 
defeated the law in the labour market. 


The only way to bring down wages is to stop the 
unemployment doles (costing 60 millions a year) and 
to fix a maximum as well as a minimum wage for the 
different trades. If we are going to have State 
Socialism, let us do the thing thoroughly, and exercise 
this unbounded and irresistible tyranny for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, and not for that of a 
few powerful Trade Unions. In respect of articles of 
pure luxury, however, such as diamonds, pictures, 
motors, strawberries, Mr. Cox is right in saying that 
prices would not be so high if there were not people 
willing to pay the prices. A Reynolds would not fetch 
£54,000, nor a Rolls Royce car £5,000, if there were 
not new richards who were determined to have those 
things. But in regulating the trades supplying neces- 
saries, what are sometimes called Public Utilities, like 
the coal trade, the State should fix a reasonable 
maximum wage. Prices would then fall quickly. 


The boasting and arrogance of the man Smillie are 
beyond belief, certainly beyond endurance. Talking of 
nationalisation at Durham last Saturday, he said, 
‘We have the pledge of Mr. Bonar Law. I do not 
know whether it means much or not; that depends 
upon us. In the interests of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
immortal soul we must help him to speak the truth.’’ 
Mr. Bonar Law is so far from being pledged to 
nationalisation, that he has declared the exact contrary. 
Even if the Government were pledged to carry out 
Mr. Justice Sankey’s report, which was not that of the 
Commission, but of himself, there is such a body as 
Parliament, whose consent used to be necessary to the 
passing of laws. Lord Durham made a mistake when 
he sat down to meat with a man whom the Duke of 
Northumberland accurately described as ‘‘a dangerous 
revolutionary.’’ Familiarity breeds contempt, and 
what Lord Durham has gained is no diminution of hos- 
tility, but merely ridicule. ‘‘ He and I got quite 
chummy.’’—that’s all he has got out of it, and his coal- 
rents are no safer than before. 


We are constantly being told by the socialists that 
the miners and the other strikers will work harder for 
the State than for the private owner. Let but nation- 
alisation be granted, exclaims some dithyrambic don in 
The Times, and the waters of unrest will rapidly sub- 
side! Is it so? Why, the miner won’t even pay his 
due taxes to the State! Jn his brilliant and exhaustive 
analysis of the situation, Mr. Beynon, the vice-chair- 
man of the Ebbw Valley Steel and Ironworks, points 
out that one main cause of the reduced output of the 
South Wales coal-field is the determination of the 
Welsh miner not to pay income tax. He purposely 
reduces his earnings, consequently his output, so as to 
keep below the income tax level. Thus, as Mr. Beynon 
remarks, he deprives himself of 20s. in order to avoid 
paying 2s. to the State. Truly, as Dr. Inge said in 
the Evening Standard last week, democracy can only 
succeed amongst patriotic citizens. 


Sir Sidney Low has penned an impressive warning 
against the Americanisation of our literature and our 
stage. The danger is very real, particularly in the 
kinema business, for the American film producer openly 
boasts that he is out for “‘ the invasion of Europe,’’ and 
particularly of England. We are glad to see that the 
British kinema industry is not going to submit to this 
impudent attempt to extinguish its existence without a 
fight. There was a meeting a short time ago at the 
Holborn Empire with Mr. A. E. Newbould, M.P., in the 
chair, which was much in earnest, and from which we 
learn that the American film producers aim at estab- 
lishing a monopoly trust in England, either by buying 
up all the kinema houses or building houses of their 
own all over the country. Whether we like the fact or 
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not, the film has great moral or immoral influence. 
That it should fall into the hands of the Americans 
would be such a calamity as to justify a prohibitory 
tariff. 


The Report of the Kennedy Jones Committee on 
Transport, is characteristic of the times. Some 
2,873,000,000 Londoners wish to be transported ‘* back 
and forth,’’ as the Americans say. The vehicular 
means of transporting them are so inadequate as to 
reach ‘‘the dimensions of a public scandal.’’ What is 
the remedy? More vehicles, more trams, trains, buses, 
and cabs, the plain man would say. Not at all, say the 
Committee; the one thing needful is to create a new 
authority, a supreme Traflic Committee of five, who 
shall consider the provision of new vehicles, and the 
selection of new routes, etc. That is as if a Committee 
should report that tuberculosis was prevalent, and re- 
commend that another Committee should be appointed 
to consider how to cure it. That the police, acting 
under the authority of the Home Secretary, are no 
longer capable of controlling the London traffic, enor- 
mously increased as it has been since the war, we all 
know. ‘The Metropolitan constables are no longer as 
willing and as industrious as they were before they were 
indoctrinated with Socialism. 


The only part of the Report which is satisfactory, and 
does make practical suggestions for immediate reforms, 
is that dealing with taxi-cabs. | We wrote about this 
last week and need not repeat ourselves. Everybody 
we are sure, will welcome the 1s. a mile fare, provided 
the drivers will admit that it is enough, and so relieve 
us from the curse of tips, or, rather, non-tips. One 
curious fact that emerges from the evidence is that the 
conveyance of these millions of metropolitan passengers 
is not profitable. The tramways, both those of the 
L.C.C. and the Combine, are run at a loss; the Under- 
ground railways, which carry 380 million passengers, 
pool their receipts for dividend purposes with the omni- 
buses, and the result is a beggarly 2.93 on the aggre- 
gate share capital. The working cost of the gmnibuses 
has risen from 8.58d. in 1915 to 14.05d. in 1918. The 
Committee report that the increase of fares has been 
overdone, though to some extent justified by the rise in 
wages and material. More bridges over the Thames 
are clearly wanted, and the diversion of slow tratlic into 
unfrequented streets. 


Most heartily do we endorse the recommendation that 
the repair of streets should be done at night or in the 
empty months of August and September. As it is, the 
road contractors and surveyors, take their holidays in 
the fashionable months, and so it happens that im- 
portant streets are often ‘‘up’’ about Christmas time or 
the end of May. There is another striking figure in the 
Report., The number of persons injured by traflic is 
slightly less in 1918 (being 15,090) than in 1908, when 
it was 16,674. But the number of persons killed is 
nearly doubled, having risen from 326 in 1908 to 611 in 
1918. We quite understand this. The modern motor- 
driver, whether of lorry, bus, taxi-cab, or car de luxe, 
is out for business; he strikes to kill not to wound; 
frappes vite et frappes fort, he has learned that if noth- 
ing else in the war. At least, such is the inference we 
draw from the fearful pace at which he drives straight 
at you in the streets and rounding corners. As for the 
motor cycle, we don't know why it is not forbidden ex- 
cept outside the inner area. 


We are told that coal and electric light will be very 
short this winter, and that everybody will be put on 
stricter rations than last year. If so, the Coal Con- 
troller must put everybody on rations, and see to it that 
there is some fairness in the allowance. Last year, for 
some reason, the favoured district of Mayfair was not 
rationed at all. The other night we observed that the 
facades of the music-halls in Leicester Square were 
ablaze with lamps, and as we passed up Oxford Street 
at 11 p.m. all the blinds in Selfridge’s were up, the 
windows occuppied by lay figures of females in expen- 
sive costumes, and the whole illuminated by a dazzling 
glare of electric light! And this at a time when we are 
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all being urged to economy as a patriotic duty! Why 
should we grope about our houses in order that 
Selfridge may consume enormous quantities of electric 
light to attract customers ! 


Dean Inge took the chair at a meeting of The 
People’s League on Thursday to consider ‘* The 
Industrial Crisis.’’ Despite of the sneers of a press 
‘* doped ’’ with advertisements, people are beginning to 
see that there is something in the Dean’s reading of the 
times and in his warnings against luxury and extrava- 
gance. If we were really sincere in our sermons on 
economy, would the drapers’ advertisements be 
allowed? These advertisements are not of articles of 
necessity : they are solicitations addressed to women to 
spend money on finery. If the national sense of 
patriotism were really developed, soliciting women to 
extravagance would be held as serious an offence as 
soliciting men to immorality. Patriotic newspapers 
would refuse advertisements of articles of luxury: un- 
fortunately they depend on them for existence. 


Commander Kenworthy is emphatically what the 
Americans call *‘ a tough.’’ Chosen at the bye-election 
as successor to Sir Mark Sykes, he has in a month or 
two made himself the most detested man in the House 
of Commons. It is not only that in complete ignor- 
ance of the forms and personnel of the House and with 
no discoverable knowledge on any other subject, he 
speaks at least once at every sitting. Charles Fox 
made himself an accomplished debater by a similar 
practice without losing his popularity. But then Charles 
was a gentleman, although a gambler and a drunkard, 
and he attacked an unpopular Minister when party 
feeling raged furiously. Lord Strabolgie sounds like a 
Scottish chieftain, who ought to wear a red beard, 
bonnet, and claymore. He is, however, the descendant 
of an English baron oi the fourteenth century; his title 
was called out of abeyance in 1916, and he has pre- 
sented Parliament with the Member for Central Hull. 


It is unfortunate for the success of Commander 
Kenworthy that there is at present no powerful Minister 
to pull down. Most parliamentary reputations have 
been built upon attacks, sometimes successful and 
sometimes not, on great statesmen. Lord Randolph 
Churchill rose to power by his determination to destroy 
Gladstone’s prestige. Mr. Tim Healy set himself to 
deride and denounce Mr. Arthur Balfour, in which he 
only partially succeeded, for against that feather-bed 
of philosophy faction hurled itself in vain. Mr. Lloyd 
George emerged from the back benches by pounding 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain night after night with sar- 
casms and witty nicknames. But who is there for 
Commander Kenworthy to pound? Neither the House 
of Commons nor the nation will suffer Mr. Lloyd 
George to be pounded—just yet. Accordingly, the 
gallant Commander is in the position of Sam Slick, who 
observed that ‘‘it jerks one horribly to kick at 
nothing.”’ 


Only some 200,000 Yorkshire miners are out: the 
rest of the miners, about 900,000 men, have returned to 
work. It is more than probable that the Yorkshire 
miners will return to work as soon as they have had 
their Bank holiday, and so the strike will end. Seeing 
the very serious economic position of the country, and 
the fact that France and Italy are literally gasping for 
coal, it is a matter of congratulation. But it is not 
industrial peace, it is only a hollow truce that we have 
gained. Lord Askwith, ‘‘unmuzzled’’ at last (like 
Gladstone when he escaped from Oxford to Lancashire 
in 1867), is letting us have a glimpse into the real mind 
of the Government “‘ settler.’’ Cribbing the title and 
the substance of our last week’s leader, Lord Askwith 
says, as we said, that the fountain and origin of all the 
industrial ‘‘unrest’’ is the interference of the Prime 
Minister between employers and employed, always on 
the side of the latter. The most trumpery dispute 
about twenty minutes’ overtime thinks itself entitled to 
an audience with the Prime Minister, and insists upon 
it. And after a due dose of flattery froni Mr. Lloyd 
George, the dispute is settled—by granting everything 
which one side demands. 
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Few people can follow the arithmetic calculation 
about overtime and piecework in the collieries. What 
everyone can see is that the Sankey Commission is per- 
fectly discredited, and that we have arrived at the 
economic paradox that the less a man produces the 
more he is paid. That way ruin lies, of course; but 
nothing will convince the miners of the truism that pay 
must depend upon production except actual suffering 
from no pay. The truth is just beginning to dawn 
upon them, and for the first time the miners are really 
ashamed of themselves; and Smillie & Co., despite their 
‘tall talk, are beginning to feel frightened. The miners 
laugh at the threats of the Government ; but they cannot 
Stand the abuse and contempt of their neighbours, and 
they have recently had some home truths told them by 
the workmen in other trades. When Yorkshiremen 
talk plain, they are painfully explicit, like subalterns 
and undergraduates, though in a different dialect. 


Lord Stanhope has now brought forward in the 
House of Lords charges against the Royal Air Force 
which must be inquired into. This is no longer a ques- 
tion of whether Miss Douglas Pennant was wrongfully 
dismissed. It is a question whether a certain colonel 
and several women in the R.F.A. were or were not 
guilty of breaches of discipline and open immorality. 
Nobody who knows Lord Stanhope will suppose that he 
would have made such accusations publicly without 
being in possession of very strong prima facie evidence. 
Lord Weir read a reply which was written before the 
debate, and therefore ignored the charges. That comes 
of thrusting business men into political posts who can’t 
make speeches. Lord Peel is always obliged to come 
to the rescue of his inarticulate chief. We don’t in the 
least agree with Lord Dufferin that Miss Pennant 
should expose herself to a libel action in order to prove 
her charges. : 


During the last five years the Government has 
clutched many business men from counting-house and 
factory. The appointment of Mr. Reginald McKenna 
to the Chairmanship of the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank is a return of the compliment, which is the 
more marked because the new chairman is a pure 
politician, with no business training whatever. We do 
not forget that Mr. McKenna was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but, as we have often pointed out, the 
finance of Downing Street is very different from that 
of Lombard Street. We hope the experiment may 
succeed for the sake of the bank and of Mr. McKenna, 
who, we trust, will be wise enough to say good-bye to 
politics, which are in a very unsettled and disagreeable 
condition. We should regard Mr. McKenna as a fool 
if he were to “‘ leave the warm precincts ’”’ of the bank 
parlour for the exposed and slippery heights of 
Whitehall. 


A number of ladies and gentlemen, whom we must be 
forgiven for describing as veteran votaries of the joyous 
life, headed by Lord Lonsdale, have decided to found a 
‘club de luxe,’’ an idea which we have broached, 
though our club was meant to be an eating house for 
men, not a compound of Almack’s, Angeli’s and the 
Amphitryon. The London Flying Club is to be ‘“‘ out 
’Endon way’’ by the Welsh Harp, and we can only 
attribute its foundation to the fact that Ranelagh has 
been captured by the young ladies from Debenhams and 
Selfridges and their swains. The Ritz is to be the West 
End head-quarters of the Flyaways, who will thus have 
a chance of breaking their own bones at Hendon and 
the head of the polite manager in Piccadilly. 


Mr. Bottomley has been asking why the Laureate 
does not produce a Peace poem. If Dr. Bridges wrote 
anything like the slim volume which made his reputa- 
tion with lovers of poetry thirty years since, we should 
not mind. But we cannot urge him to increase his recent 
stock of rigmarole. Laureates have a way of not being 
the best poets, and their task-work has proved depress- 
ing. Landor defined their duty in the pungent couplet :— 


‘“* To toss the litter of Westphalian swine 
From under-human to above-divine.”’ 
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THE RUSSIAN MUDDLE. 


LONG vindication is seldom convincing, and Mr. 

Churchill’s apology for the Government’s Rus- 
sian. policy, or want of one, is the most disquieting 
thing we have read for a long time. Either the 
Government have no Russian policy, or they are afraid 
to declare it lest they should offend the triple alliance 
of Smillies and Bobs and Jims. Mr. Churchill’s 
obeisance to this trinity was hardly dignified. ‘‘ With- 
drawal from Russia? Certainly, we are doing it as 
fast as we can. Conscription? It is rapidly passing 
away, and thousands per diem are leaving the colours. 
The War Office circular? It meant nothing. Con- 
scientious Objectors? They are all out of prison." 
Such is the language of the War Minister of the 
greatest military Power in the world to a handful of 
Trade Union agitators. No wonder that the country 
calls for a leader with some courage and a definite 
policy. 

Reading by the light of this halting apology it looks 
as if we were making for another Gallipoli at Arch- 
angel. There is, for the second time, the hasty pro- 
jection of a military force into an outlying part of the 
enemy’s country, and again there is the withdrawal of 
the force in the face of a victorious enemy, though 
happily in this case the loss of life is small. It appears 
from Mr. Churchill’s explanation that we first 
despatched a force to Archangel in August, 1918, not 
to counter Bolshevism, but to check the flow of Ger- 
man divisions from the Russian to the Western front, 
and to save the stores and arms which had been accu- 
mulated in the Murmansk district. The first object 
seems to have been achieved, though why the presence 
of a few thousand Briténs on the Murman coast should 
have detained German divisions on the Austro-Hun- 
garian frontier is not apparent. The stores and muni- 
tions, we believe, were not saved, but fell into the 
hands of the Bolshevists. Then came the Armistice 
in November, and our unfortunate force, mostly volun- 
teers, were left to enjoy a Russian winter with the 
knowledge that they were doing no good and could do 
none. In March, 1919, when our overworked and 
over-excited War Cabinet could remember the Mur- 
mansk Expedition, it was decided to withdraw it; and 
that is our policy to-day—withdrawal after money 
wasted, time gone, false hopes disappointed. 

Exactly the same thing has been done in the Cau- 
casus. We have sent some 20,000 men to the Cau- 
casus, where Batum, Erzerum, Tiflis, and Baku have 
been occupied. There are still, we understand, large 
quantities of arms and munitions at Erzerum. The 
Caucasus is one of the richest countries in the East, 
rich in copper, wool, hides, oil: it has been success- 
fully occupied, and Turk and German have been driven 
out. But now it is to be evacuated, and all the work 
of the last three years thrown away. Why? . For the 
same reason that we are evacuating-the Murman coast : 
because we mustn’t interfere in the domestic affairs 
of another country! This ludicrous formula is 
solemnly propounded by the leaders of all parties, by 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Clynes, Lord Robert Cecil,. Mr. 
Churchill, and the Prime Minister, before the ink is 
dry on the treaties of Peace and the League of Nations. 
Those treaties and that League not only permit, but 
prescribe, the constant interference with the most inti- 
mate internal affairs of all the other nations of the 
world. 

To Lord Robert Cecil must be allotted the credit of 
having devised the most original and _ paradoxical 
reason for not smashing Russian Bolshevism that has 
yet occurred to the wit of man. Bolshevism is a bad 
and dangerous creed, says Lord Robert, and if we 
destroy it in Russia we shall set it free to permeate 
the rest of Europe: therefore let it flourish in Russia, 
until it kills Russia. And this really is the Govern- 
ment’s policy: they are willing to let Russia bleed to 
death under Lenin and Trotzky rather than tell the 
British people that it is the duty of the Allies to save 
Russia by effective intervention. As usual, there is in 
this Russian muddle a double dose of governmental 
hypocrisy. Both England and France have lent some 


thousands of millions to Russia : the protection of these 
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vast sums is quite a legitimate object of policy. 
Revolutionary democrats, in the press and on the plat- 
form, have asserted that one or two individual Ministers 
have a few thousand pounds in Russian investments, 
which is very likely true, but is quite irrelevant, or 
only relevant to the dirty noses of those who bay 
loudly on the slot of an imaginary scandal. In addi- 
tion to the fact that Britain and France have huge 
financial interests to protect in Russia, all British and 
French statesmen proclaim, in Mr. Churchill’s words, 
that there can be no peace in Europe until there is 
peace in Russia. Why, then, do France and Britain 
not intervene efficiently to suppress Lenin and Trotzky 
and establish a strong Government? In your ear, 
reader, let us whisper the answer—they can’t. It is 
not only the fear of their Socialists: they haven’t got 
the soldiers or the money; ‘‘ and there’s an end on’t.”’ 

England and France have had their bellyful of war, 
and can do no more. But Japan and the United States 
are comparatively unscratched; why don’t they go in 
and smash Bolshevism? Well, they are doing it, to 
a greater extent than we know. We shall probably 
wake up one morning and find that Japan and America, 
having smashed Bolshevism, are about to carve up 
Russia between them, as practically they have done 
with China. It is a rich carcase, and our non-inter- 
ventionists will then look mighty foolish. A much- 
respected contemporary is trying hard to convince itself 
and others that Koltchak and Denikin are really 
no better than Lenin and Trotzky; or, rather, 
that they (the Admiral and the General) are quite as 
cruel as the Bolsheviks, and want to restore 
Tsardom. Johnson professed himself unable. to 
settle the precedence between a louse and a flea: we 
do not pretend the ability to distinguish between the 
brutality of two Russian commanders in times of revo- 
lution. Russians, when out of their normal condition 
of passivity, are all savages or very like them. Some 
of the things we hear about Lenin, Trotzky, Denikin 
and Koltchak are doubtless untrue, although most of 
the Bolshevik atrocities are supported by European 
witnesses. 


SIX MONTHS OF THE BRITISH DELEGATION 
IN PARIS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


HE HOTEL MAJESTIC in Paris is rather like a 
large ocean liner. The style of the building is 
North-German-Lloyd, with its long corridors and in- 
numerable cabins. And the life we live is the life of a 
liner (with more or less work thrown in). Punctually 
three times a day we assemble for meals. There have 
been the usual dances and entertainments and parties, 
and for the most part our small community is as effec- 
tually cut off from the rest of the world as passengers 
on the sea. We are now (it is hoped) nearing the end 
of the voyage, and it is not a little diverting to look 
back to the beginning and to note how, as on a sea 
voyage, fugitive friendships have sprung up _ to 
wither or flourish as the case may be, and how 
the rather curiously assorted, crowd of diplomatists, 
economists, secretaries, soldiers and_ sailors, with 
the ladies who accompany them as_ stenographers 
or useful helps, have sorted themseves out into 
little groups according to temperament, personal liking 
and those small unacknowledged social distinctions 
which inevitably declare themselves in any community 
to the despair of the egalitarians. The process has been 
rich in comedy, which, it is to be presumed, will not be 
entirely lost to the world. The Delegation numbers 
among its junior members more than one aspiring 
novelist, and it is not too much to hope that some day, 
without any improper intrusion of personalities some- 
thing may come of their observations. 

The observer’s eye upon any night in January last, 
on looking down into the lounge from the entresol bal- 
cony, saw only a bright and cheerful crush. There 
were, of course, certain groups already plainly differen- 
tiated. There were plenipotentiaries and young diplo- 
matists and gentlemen from the Board of Trade. These 
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could not possibly be confused. There were great 
ladies (here and there), bewildering bevies of girls 
who all looked equally nice, and others with that 
air of being wholly indispensable which comes from the 
exercise of official authority in a Government office. 
But as yet there was little evidence of that process of 
selection, partly spontaneous and partly deliberate, 
which was to assort this heterogeneous crowd into 
friendships, some permanent and some_ kaleido- 
scopic, and into all kinds and degrees of sentimental or 
practical or merely fortuitous associations. But the 
process had begun—a process which has not yet wholly 
ceased. It is a process ignored officially, but actually 
ten times more interesting than Councils of Four or 
Ceremonies in the Hall of Mirrors. Let us hope that it 
will not pass wholly unrecorded. The official proceed- 
ings of the Conference will in due time be accessible to 
posterity ‘in the polished diplomatese of a very able and 
accomplished Secretariat. These are for the historian. 
For the general observer we require some account of 
these other proceedings—the proceedings of the lounge © 
and the sous-col and the alcove. These proceedings 
have now and then culminated in public print, as when 
it has been announced that a marriage has been 
arranged. But of the many marriages that have not 
been arranged, of the gentle drifting to and fro of 
the various groups, of the fermentation within the 
groups, of the rivalries, enthusiasms, predilections and 
estrangements which have formed so large a part in 
the lives of scores of people who have never been so 
free or so open to new influences in their lives before 
no word has or can here be spoken. They must be 
left to the novelist (if there be one) with imagination 
enough to transmute the personal gossip of the Delega- 
tion into a social study in general terms. 

The study (when and if it should ever be composed) 
must not be satirical. A slight sub-acidity may be 
permitted at the expense of those little snobberies and 
pretensions which are bound to appear in any repre- 
sentative social assembly. But the main note of our 
composition must be a frank acknowledgement that the 
British Delegation, composed as it was of all quantities 
and kinds of people, has arranged its social affairs with 
the unconscious social tact and nonchalant social oppor- 
tunism which is the real political secret of the English 
nation. Here and there you will see my Lady Disdain 
from the outer suburbs studying to perfect herself in the 
Foreign Office manner, but the general note Has been 
that of the picnic rather than that of a function where 
precedence becomes a problem for the heralds. 

And now the end is, if not within view, at least suffi- 
ciently near to cast a distinct shadow upon our proceed- 
ings. Already two of our large hotels have been 
restored to their owners. Every day the restaurant, 
where once it was impossible to book a table without 
due notice given, becomes less crowded. It is now 
possible to hear oneself speak at dinner, which was 
never the case in the days when Prime Ministers 
abounded and one wondered whether the Germans 
would sign. Upon the majority of the staff of the 
Delegation these hints of approaching dissolution cast 
an undoubted chill. We have grumbled continually 
and talked as though nothing was more desired than a 
quick return to our homes. But the fact remains that 
for the younger members of the Delegation the Peace 
Conference has been an experience full of interest and 
colour, and that the prospect of settling down again is 
not wholly agreeable. At least that kind of regret will 
be felt which the passengers of a big steamer feel at 
the end of a long voyage. Arrangements will doubt- 
less be made to continue in London the associations 
begun in Paris, but these associations are, for the most 
part, almost bound to share the general fate of holiday 
relationships. 

The holiday atmosphere of the Delegation is not 
easy to define. It does not arise from any absence of 
work. Nine-tenths of the members and their staff are 
overworked. That, however, matters but little. Do 
not most English people work harder during their holi- 
days than at other times? The holiday atmosphere is 
produced by the mere fact that we are bivouacking in 
a foreign capital and playing a game of hob-nob with 
people who are not our relatives all day long. Few 
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their relatives, even at holiday time. The fact that we 
are all from home and that for the ordinary amenities 
and standards of home there have been substituted 
those of the hotel and of a club-room informed with 
esprit de corps and solidarity, has given just that small 
jar to our habits and sensations which is necessary for 
a successful holiday. It has been a fatiguing holiday, 
from which it will take many of us some time to re- 
cover; but a holiday it has most undoubtedly been. 

T here i is one habit, among many, for which we shall 
be none the worse, ‘and which will have to be firmly 
dropped when we return to London. We have long 
since lost all sense of the value of money, from 
the stenographer who devours cakes at the putissier at 
two francs each, and thinks nothing of paying seven br 
eight francs for her tea, to the young diplomatist who 
dines at the Bois at anything up to a hundred francs a 
head. Virtually every member of the Delegation treats 
his salary as mere pocket-money. It was not always 
so. For the first few weeks the Paris prices terrified 
us all, and we were careful to lunch and dine upon 
meals provided by the Ministry of Food in exchange for 
official coupons. But the menus of the Ministry of 
Food are like the laws of the Medes and Persians, and 
variety is the spice of life. To-day we tend to dine 
more and more away from the hotel, and to frequent 
more and more the Paris shops, with the result that, 
when we come to London for a visit, everything seems 
absurdly cheap, and there appears to be no particular 
reason why we should not have everything we desire. 
We have learned to think nothing of francs, and it will 
be some time before we recover that necessary respect 
for shillings which will for most of us be indispensable 
to solvency. There again, London will prove a little 
chilling. Paris, the city of abundant pocket-money 
and cheap francs, will be exchanged for a city where 
pocket-money will have to be viewed in the light of 
income, and where shillings are dear. Of course, we 
are all a little homesick, and wish the Austrians would 
not write such long and persuasive notes. On the other 
hand, we shall all regret the half-year in which we 
made so many friends so easily, and spent so many 
francs without misgiving. 


WORDSWORTH’S LUCK. 


HE Greeks have a saying that a drop of luck is 
worth a pint of science or skill. There are men 

who are not capable of earning a livelihood, but who 
have an ample competence thrust upon them. Of such 
men was William Wordsworth, the poet. His father 
was solicitor and agent (in the eighteenth century) to 
the bad Lord Lonsdale, whom his enemies, and they 
were many, called a ferocious savage, and his friends, 
who were few, alluded to as a feudal chieftdin. He 
challenged and fought a duel with an officer in the 
Guards, who prevented his carriage from driving down 
St. James’s Street on the day of a drawing-room ; and 
he actually exercised at Lowther the droit de seigneur 
over a farmer’s daughter, who died under his ‘‘ protec- 
tion,’’ to his very real grief, for he had her embalmed 
and used to look at her through a glass mask. One of 
the peculiarities of the tyrant’s declining years was a 
refusal to pay any bills, except under order of the court. 
Wordsworth’s father left to his executors an unpaid 
agent’s bill against Lord Lonsdale as a provision for 
his children. The executors were too wise to begin a 
suit in Chancery against this Cumberland autocrat, but 
preferred to trust to his honour. And here poet Words- 
worth’s luck began. Just as he was passing from boy- 
hood to manhood the bad Lord Lonsdale died, and 
was succeeded by his cousin, Sir William Lowther, who 
honourably paid the dead lawyer Wordsworth’s 
little bill. measured intervals throughout 
the poet’s long life there came a regular suc- 
cession of windfalls to sustain his growing 
expenditure. A_ little before the payment of 
Lord Lonsdale’s bill, one Raisley Calvert, a young man 
of good family in Cumberland, died of consumption, 
and left Wordsworth a legacy of £900. That makes 
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Thirdly, he married Miss 
Hutchinson, ‘‘ with some fortune.’’ Fourthly, 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s uncle, finding his property 
very clearly wanted, or bespoke, moved off 
with great discernment and delicacy to another world. 
Wordsworth’'s family began to increase; and the fifth 
person who found himself regarded as a nuisance, 
because standing in Wordsworth’s way, was the stamp- 
distributor of the county of Westmoreland, with a 
salary of £500 a year. ‘‘ About March, 1814, I think 
it was, that his very comfortable situation was wanted. 
Probably it took a month for the news to reach him; 
because in April, and not before, feeling that he had 
received a proper notice to quit, he, good man (this 
stamp distributor), like all the rest, distributed himself 
and his office into two different places—the latter fall- 
ing, of course, into the hands of Wordsworth.’’ 
(De Quincey’s Works, vol. 2 p. 196). Gradually, how- 
ever, even this accumulation of windfalls became in- 
sufficient for Wordsworth’s wants. Accordingly, there 
came a re-modelling of the distribution of stamps 
between the counties of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, a district being added here and subtracted there, 
as the result of which the poet’s £500 swelled to 
£1,000 a year: and this makes the sixth intervention of 
luck in Wordsworth’s affairs. ‘‘ So true it is,’’ writes 
De Quincey, “‘ that still as Wordsworth needed a place 
or a fortune, the holder of that place or fortune was 
immediately served with a summons to surrender it: so 
certainly was this impressed upon my belief, as one of 


two strokes of luck. 


‘the blind necessities, making up the prosperity and 


fixed destiny of Wordsworth, that for myself, had I 
happened to know of any peculiar adaptation in an 
estate or an office of mine to an existing need of 
Wordsworth’s, forthwith, and with the speed of a man 
running for his life, 1 would have laid it down at his 
feet. ‘ Take it,’ I should have said; ‘take it, or in 
three weeks | shall be a dead man.’’’ There is some- 
thing of Greek tragedy in this irresistible advance of an 
otherwise helpless man upon the monies and offices of 
other men. To this intervention of the goddess of 
Luck or Necessity we owe ‘ The Ode to Duty,’ ‘ The 
Excursion ’ and ‘ Intimations of Immortality,’ for it is 
certain that Wordsworth was one of those who would 
have sunk under the pressure of squalor. The serenity 
which is the dominant note of Wordsworth’s poetry 
could only have been engendered in an atmosphere of 
physical comfort. He had another piece of luck, which 
cannot be classed among windfalls, as it was in part 
due to his own character—he had a placens uxor. We 
are not alluding to Mrs. Wordsworth’s dowry, which 
we have already mentioned, but to her silent 
acquiescence in the part of the poet’s wife, the mother 
of his children, his housekeeepr. How Wordsworth 
ever made love to her and got himself accepted is a 
mystery, for he mildly despised women, and would as 
soon thought of placing his neck under the hooves of 
Lord Lonsdale’s horses as his mind under the caprices 
of a sweetheart. Jane Welsh would have driven 
Wordsworth into a madhouse or the divorce court. 
** My dear,’’ said Parson Primrose to his wife, ‘‘ I never 
dispute your abilities at making a goose-pie, and | 
think you had better leave argument to me.’’ That was 
Wordsworth’s view, and the wife, who squinted hor- 
ribly and bore him many children, accepted it with 
speechless cheerfulness. As Wordsworth lived to 
eighty-two he was a contradiction of the line that those 
whom the gods love die young. 


ON SHOP-KEEPING. 


EEING that Napoleon called us a nation of shop- 
keepers—did he in truth say marchands or 
boutiquiers ?—it is surprising how little interest is taken 
in the keeping of shops, and how little science has 
hitherto been applied to it. Yet it is a branch of com- 
merce as interesting and less risky than the business of 
exporting to or importing from distant shores. It is 
as interesting, because the shop-keeper can feel the 
pulse of his market more often and easily than the 
merchant shipper; and it is less dangerous because 
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there are no marine risks or political revolutions to be 
reckoned with. Only the contraction of its operations, 
and the air of daily huckstering in which it breathes, 
deprive the keeping of a shop of the dignity attached 
to wholesale foreign trade. But shopkeeping in this 
country is being transformed, like everything else; it is 
being expanded, and scientifically handled for the first 
time; and men of a higher mental calibre than the old 
shopkeeper are taking it up. 

There are three classes or divisions of shops. There 
is 1. The old-fashioned, which may be called the 
genuine shop, of which the manager is the owner, who 
embarks his own capital in buying the goods which he 
sells at what profit he can. 2. There is the manufac- 
turer’s shop, which is run by some big manufacturer in 
the provinces, and is used by him as one means of 
disposing of his stock, the rest, and perhaps the larger 
part, being sold straight from the factory. 3. There 
is the merchant agent’s shop, which is run by a middle- 
man, who gets his goods on sale or return from the 
manufacturer, and who pockets a commission on what 
he sells, returning what he doesn’t sell. 


The old-fashioned establishment, which Dr. Johnson 
called the ‘‘ stately shop,’’ where he preferred to deal 
because it was above cheating you, is doomed by 
modern combinations and organisation. They are the 
shops which line Bond Street, Conduit Street, Picca- 
dilly, St. James’s Street, Sloane Street, Wigmore 
Street, and which are or were patronised by the aris- 
tocracy and their imitators, to whom they gave large 
and long credits. People used to wonder how they 
managed jo do without payment, and sometimes, in 
moods of morality, would blame my lord or my lady 
for getting goods they couldn’t pay for, and would 
even pity the poor long-suffering tradesman. They 
might have spared their breath to cool their porridge, 
for the tradesman borrowed from his bank at 5 per 
cent. and charged his customers 15 per cent., and in 
reality made few bad debts, for if the earl or his 
countess didn’t pay in life, their executors paid at 
death. A fashionable tailor or milliner would take his 
books to one of the West End banks, Samuel Scotts or 
Farquhars, and say, ‘‘ here are my book-debts, amount 
ing to £50,000 : examine my list of customers for your- 
self: and lend me £20,000.’’ But this class of busi- 
ness is passing away for three reasons: first, the upper 
classes of the old days are impoverished; secondly, the 
shopkeepers can’t afford to pay skilled book-keepers to 
check accounts; and, thirdly, democratic cussedness 
rejects the patronage of rank and fashion. ‘‘ Patronised 
by the nobility indeed!’’ exclaims the modern shop- 
keeper, ‘‘ my best customers are not in Mayfair, but at 
Blackheath and Hampstead.’’ So the old order 
changes, and C.O.D. is the custom of the hour, much 
to the disgust of the Countess of Bareacres. The new 
rich don’t want credit, and wouldn’t get it if they did; 
but we doubt whether they are altogether a satisfactory 
substitute for the old customers, who didn’t condescend 
to scrutinise items. There is, however, another and 
more potent cause for the disappearance of the stately 
shop with its long credit, namely, the invasion of its 
empire by the new mammoth store or emporium. 


This is the merchant agent’s shop, not the individual 
owner’s. The nominal owner, who is often a company, 
risks very little capital of his own, for he sells another 
man’s goods on commission. He must, indeed, have 
enough capital to pay wages and lighting and fuel rates 
and rent; but his capital is not locked up in stock. 
This is the modern leviathan advertising draper, or 
storekeeper, who caters for the million, and cares 
nothing for the individual customer. Consequently 
credit and civility are no part of his system, and if 
there are frequent mistakes in the accounts which he 
sends in for ‘‘ cash on delivery,’’ why, it is a mistake of 
‘the young ladies,’’ which is not even apologised for. 
‘*And why shouldn’t they? ’’, as a shop-walker asked 
a customer who complained of one of the young ladies 
for carrying on a flirtation instead of attending to her 
demands. Shops for the sale of motor cars and those 
for the sale of patent articles, such as electrical fittings 
and grates of a particular mark, are the best examples 
of the manufacturer’s shop, which is really nothing 
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more than a show room. Amalgamation is the 
tendency of the day. The butchers and the fishmongers 
combine into companies, and their shops are scattered 
all over London. All this is nouveau jeu, very modern, 
and scientific, we dare say. But it has robbed shopping 
of all its pleasure, both for males and females. There 
is no dallying over your deals with a courteous trades- 
man, who is really anxious that you should buy. There 
is not even a personal recognition of your identity in 
the modern big shop, where all is bustle, and confusion. 
We do not say that the goods are inferior, but the 
service is indifferent, and what was an amusement is 
become an exasperation. 


FALCONRY IN ENGLAND. 


HE late war naturally and inevitably put a great 
damper on the pursuit in these Islands of the 
ancient and honourable sport of Falconry. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that it ever ceased, even 
for one year, to be carried on with success. From the 
fateful year 1914 until 1916 grouse and partridges were 
still flown and killed by trained peregrines; and until 
last autumn there were smaller hawks which still wore 
hoods and did execution amongst less important 
quarry. Although all of the select band of sportsmen 
who still devote their attention to this difficult art, and 
who were in their prime of life, were either at the 
front, or engaged in some military work, yet a few of 
those who could not find employment, owing to their 
advanced age or the bodily damage by which they had 
been invalided, brought merlins or sparrow-hawks into 
the field, and thus saved English Falconry, which has 
survived since before the Conquest, from being extin- 
guished even for one season. There is every prospect 
that the present year will find at least more than a 
dozen highly competent amateur falconers at work with 
their winged warriors in pursuit of partridges and 
magpies, blackbirds and divers objects of aerial chase. 
Many as were the difficulties which the old Falconers 
had to face, they sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with those which confront their successors in this 
century. Although the fast decreasing British hawks 
are ostensibly ‘‘ protected’’ by the law, the short- 
sighted and mischievous persecution of them goes on 
almost unchecked. Nearly all the eyries, great or 
small, which can be found by the ubiquitous egg-col- 
lector, and which are not specially watched by a paid 
guardian, are pillaged for mere selfish purposes. As 
for the hawks which manage to escape this embryonic 
destruction, they mostly fall victims to the murderous 
and wanton rage for anything like a rare bird of the 
low-bred gunner, whose name is now legion, and who 
pays a few shillings only for the right to exterminate 
as far as he can the wild life which formerly made 
Great Britain and Ireland the most loveable countries 
in Western Europe. Game-keepers, who, if they had 
even a little good education, would know that hawks 
are their very best friends, taking toll of innumerable 
crows, magpies, weasels, stoats, rats and mice in the 
year, are, perhaps, the worst offenders. But farmers, 
also, who ought to be well aware that by shooting 
hawks they increase greatly the host of wood-pigeons, 
sparrows, and other depredators which eat up a huge 
percentage of their crops, generally murder every hawk 
they come across. Thus the falconer of the day has, 
to begin with, the utmost difficulty in providing himself 
either with eyasses or wild-caught birds of prey, be- 
sides knowing that if he should by any accident have 
to leave his trained hawk out for a day or two, it will 
most probably be massacred without compunction. 
Of course, any idea that, as the wilful shooting or trap- 
ping of a fox is admittedly an unsportsmanlike act, so 
the destruction of a falcon, which is capable of afford- 
ing almost endless varieties of the most interesting 
flights, throughout the far greater part of the year, is 
at least inexcusable in any truly-called sportsman, may 
be sought for in vain among the common herd. Now 
that man has, at last, become able to fly, some better 
appreciation of the merits of falconry as a fine art may 
be expected, as well as a glimmering perception of the 
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fact that it is, to say the least of it, a rude and selfish 
proceeding to exterminate the splendid birds which 
from Homer’s time and since the world began have 
been the best and most practical exponents of that art. 

It is to be feared that many of the employers, the 
game-preservers, are not sufficiently acquainted with 
natural history to be aware that by allowing hawks to 
be destroyed on their estates they are doing themselves 
far more harm than good. If they had studied real 
nature and the habits of wild creatures a little more, 
they would soon have convinced themselves as to this, 
to them, unknown mystery. For, although the birds 
and quadrupeds noxious to game have to be constantly 
moving about in order to pick up their living, and thus 
are the habitual victims of the hawk-tribe, the game- 
birds pass the far greater part of their time—in fact, 
almost the whole day—by their own choice, on the 
ground. And they are not so stupid as to get on the 
wing, except by the compulsion of some man or dog, 
while a bird of prey is anywhere in sight. Of this fact 
the most ignorant of observers can easily satisfy him- 
self. It follows, therefore, that on every one of the 
rare occasions when a grouse or partridge is seen to 
be taken by a long-winged hawk that poor wretch has 
been forced into the air by some man or his dog. For 
peregrines and gerfalcons and shaheens have never in 
the course of centuries—owing to the wide spread of 
their wings and the shortness of their legs—been known 
to take a wild bird off the ground. But the man who 
has by accident driven a game bird into the air and has 
seen it captured, at once rushes to the conclusion that 
grouse and partridges are the common food of the 
falcon. Whereas, but for his sudden intrusion, the 
victim would have been still cowering amidst the 
heather or stubbles or roots, only too thankful that he 
was safe, while the pigeons and crows and magpies 
were flitting about in search of grain or acorns, berries 
or other food, and thus inviting capture. 

So rooted in the minds even of many of the large 
landowners, and still more of the small ones, is the 
common conviction that hawks of all kinds are ‘‘ pre- 
judicial to game preserving,’’ and that they ‘‘ frighten 
the game off the estate,’’ that it is quite difficult for any 
falconer to rent a moor, or a farm, for hawking. It 
may be mentioned here, just as one out of many practi- 
cal examples, that the late famous falconer Major 
Fisher flew his hawks for a long series of consecutive 
years on his moor in Northumberland, season after 
season, every day that the weather permitted, and at 
the end of his time left a far larger number of grouse 
on the moor than when he first occupied it. Regard- 
ing the matter from an argumentative as well as a 
more practical and actual point of view—where should 
a grouse go, even if he was fool enough to go at all— 
to be safe from a peregrine? The daily ‘‘ beat’’ of 
one of these fine falcons is some forty or fifty miles in 
diameter. And the game-bird cannot possibly know at 
which part of that beat his enemy is, when she passes 
over. Consequently he would have to go something 
like forty miles, straight on end, every time he saw a 
peregrine, trained or wild—for he cannot know which 
—overhead. The game-bird which will do this has not 
yet been invented. 

Can Falconry, which has had its good time in 
England for a thousand years and more, survive 
modern conditions? It is to be feared not. But there 
is still a sort of hope. In consequence of legislative 
enactments—which we need not here characterise 
—the ownership of land is passing into new 
hands. And the new owners can hardly nurse the 
hope that they will be able to preserve game on their 
proud possessions. It is just possible that, if they 
have an eye to the ‘* main chance ’’—of making their 
farms pay—they will be intelligent enough to know that 
it would be wiser to protect than to kill off the natural 
destroyers of the animals which do their crops such in- 
finite damage. And, if so, we may still, at least for 
some years, see in some of the remote, solitary parts 
of the kingdom a continuation of the field sport which 
is the least cruel of all—as it is always a case of kill 
dead or not at all+and which has been esteemed by 
numberless kings and potentates as the best of all. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EGYPTIAN UNREST. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the interesting article on Egyptian affairs 
in this week’s SaturRDAy REviEW you admit certain 
grievances on the part of the fellahin. May I venture 
to suggest that the aggrieved fellahin are mainly, if 
not exclusively, discharged members of the Egyptian 
Labour Corps? In raising this corps a fatal mistake 
was made in giving a rate of pay very greatly in excess 
of that generally current in the country, and excessive 
pay inevitably produces discontent. Constant appli- 
cations for leave were made on various pretexts, really, 
no doubt, to spend and display wealth in the villages, 
and refusal of leave, especially in the Camel Transport 
—raised in the districts of Upper Egypt, which have 
been the centres of the late disturbances—was taken 
as a sore hardship. The E.L.C. was not enlisted, but 
men were hired on contract and when a year’s engage- 
ment was completed it was often taken very ill that 
discharge did not follow; conditions were parallel with 
demobilisation grievances at home. Men would have 
preferred to go home and re-engage when their money 
was spent. Now they are discharged and at home 
they are aggrieved that their extravagant pay has 
come to an end, and they are never likely to earn so 
much during the rest of their lives. There are minor 
E.L.C. grievances due to the men being treated as 
soldiers, when they expected to be civilians with free- 
dom to withdraw when they disliked the employ in 
which they were: and often the conditions were 
necessarily hard. 

Again, it) must be remembered that the recent 
troubles began as a schoolboy agitation. The first 
phase was a rapidly spreading strike of schoolboys 
which extended over all Egypt to Government, 
Islamic Benevolent, Abbasia, Coptic, and missionary 
schools—with the single exception of the C.M.S. 
school in Old Cairo. No doubt this was in some way 
connected with the severe strictures which followed the 
unsatisfactory examinations of 1918: strictures which 
made a peremptory demand that schools must set 
themselves in order and attain a much higher standard 
of efficiency. The Egyptian is easy-going and this 
effort to raise the standard of efficiency, though much 
needed, was undoubtedly irritating. It must be re- 
membered that junior (native) members of a school 
staff in Egypt discuss their grievances very freely with 
their pupils; a school inspector’s visit generally means 
no lesson for an hour or two after his departure, the 
assistant teachers, unless closely watched, preferring 
to devote their time to derisive orations upon the In- 
spector. One Inspector has been in the habit of pay- 
ing unannounced visits within half-an-hour of leaving 
with most wholesome and often amusing results. 

The fellahin, or rather ex-E.L.C., trouble followed 
as the second phase. The schoolboy movement, with 
the less satisfactory assistant teachers in the back- 
ground, gave the hint: agitators deliberately worked 
on this and contrived to spread this method of express- 
ing dissatisfaction to the fellahin and Government em- 
ployees, whose grievances had nothing whatever to do 
with the school question. Very soon after the fellahin 
troubles began, the schoolboys returned to work, 
evidently alarmed at the unexpectedly serious nature 
of this new movement. 

The school question is, I understand, the subject of 
an enquiry on the part of the Education Department 
at the present moment. The fellahin movement ts 
quite distinct. The readiness displayed in wrecking 
railway lines no doubt shows efficient E.L.C. training ; 
it was certainly not the work of ordinary fellahin who 
would have found this a very difficult task. The 
Bedwin of the western oases, by no means friends of 


- the fellahin, took their opportunity, as they always will 


do whenever a firm hold is relaxed in Egypt. 

The third phase, independent of the two others, was 
the religious one, deliberately and with some difficulty 
stirred up by agitators. Its centre was the great 
Moslem university of al Azhar where, it” must be 


| 
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remembered, there are large numbers of foreign Mos- 
lems and these always the most liable to fanaticism. 
But even so it took some weeks of inflammatory 
speeches and the untrue statement of supposed English 
outrages upon Islam to arouse a tardy and reluctant 
outbreak. Indeed we may regard the religious phase 
as entirely artificial and deliberately engineered. The 
connecting link between the three phases was a 
society of more or less professional agitators. It 
would be a matter of great regret if home opinion in- 
clined to treat recent events as indicating a widespread 
hostility to England. Grievances undoubtedly there 
are, some of them dating from the period commencing 
in 1915, and some at the moment unavoidable, but the 
recent troubles did not express these. 
Yours faithfully, 
X. 


WHICH FLAG IN THE PACIFIC? 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The enclosed clipping from the Evening Post, 
published in Wellington N.Z., zoth May, 1919, I wish 
to remark on. 

I have served three years on active service and appre- 
ciate the hospitality the English people extended to us, 
but must say I think your correspondent is talking 
through his neck (excuse my English). 

No doubt you gave us perhaps more praise than we 
deserve. I am very much a colonial, knowing Australia 
and New Zealand as a commercial traveller, and I can 
assure you the only flag we want to see is the Union 
Jack. 

The Yanks we appreciate for their kindness, but 
please tell your correspondent he does not know what 
he is talking about. 

I remain, 
A New Zealander to the 3rd Generation, 
(F. S. A. Jaconsen) Diccer. 

Wellington Commercial Travellers Club, 

Victoria Street, Wellington, N.Z. 

Kindly contradict your unworthy friend. We in the 
Colonies only want one Flag, the Union Jack, although 
we do esteem the people of U.S.A. 


KIPLING AND AN IMITATOR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


S1r,—In your last week’s issue under the above 
heading, there appeared a letter signed ‘‘ V.R.,’’ who 
was doubtful as to the meaning of the last line in the 
following lines from Kipling’s ‘ Bobs ’ : 


‘** So we will not complain, 
Tho’ ’e’s water on the brain, 
If ’e leads us straight again, 
Blue-light Bobs."’ 


A blue-light was a sort of Blancmange that was 
sold in the Army Temperance Association bar. Lord 
Roberts made the canteen less attractive and at the 
same time did all in his power to encourage temperance 
by making a man comfortable away from the canteen. 
I am not certain whether Lord Roberts founded the 
Army Temperance Association or not, but he did all 
in his power to promote its growth. 

The old Army Temperance Association Bungalow 
did for the soldier in India, what the Y.M.C.A. Hut 
did for the soldier in this last war. 

The whole verse deals with Lord Roberts’ temper- 
ance tendencies and ‘* Blue-light Bobs ’’ points out his 
connection with the Army Temperance Association. 

Yours faithfully, 
INDIAN WALLAH. 

London. 

24th July, 1919. 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ V.R.,’’ whose letter 
appears in your issue of the roth July evidently has but 
a very slight knowledge of Kipling’s works, or he 
would not have suggested so feeble an explanation of 
‘*Blue-Light Bobs.’’ The phrase most emphatically 
does not mean ‘‘a light gunner and his uniform of 
blue,”’ 
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A *‘ Blue Light ”’ is, or was at the time that Kipling 
wrote the verses, army slang for a Good Templar (see 
‘The Opinions of Gunner Barnabas ’ in ‘ From Sea to 
Sea.’ Vol. 2, p. 433, 1900 ed.). 

By the way, what does ‘“‘V.R."’ really think is a 
“light gunner’’? A Horse or a Field Gunner, as 
opposed to a Garrison Artilleryman? I would suggest 
that ‘‘ Lieutenant Fireworker Humphrey Chinn, of the 
Bombay European Regiment, who assisted at the 
capture of Seringapatam in 1799’’ (see ‘ The Tomb of 
His Ancestors’ in ‘The Day’s Work’), might very 
well be described as ‘‘ a light gunner.”’ 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. F. Bacon. 

The Yorick Club, 20, Cranbourn Street, W. 1 


BALLIOL AND SOCIALISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviIEw. 


Sir,—As an old Balliol man anda Tory, I agree 
with every word you say about the appointment of Mr. 
R. H. Tawney as Lecturer in Economics at a College 
which in Jowett’s time led intellectual Oxford. But 
are you not shutting the door after the steed has es- 
caped? From what | hear, Balliol has for some time, 
under the present master, come to be regarded as the 
Headquarters of the Socialistic Party in the University. 

May I, however, suggest two allaying topics for 
your well-founded alarm? From the college papers, 
which have reached me as well as you, I read amongst 
the list of Balliol distinctions for the past year, that 
Lord Somerleyton (known to you and me as Sir Savile 
Crossley) has been appointed a Lord in Waiting! 
Surely College authorities, who cherish this proud 
record, cannot be hopelessly corrupted by communistic 
Socialism. Some leaven of the old Master must be 
left. 

The other mitigating fact is that Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
like his coadjutors, Messrs. Sidney Webb and G. D. 
Cole, is so confoundedly dull that I cannot picture him 
as dangerous. His lecture room is more likely to be a 
bed of slumber than of sedition. 

Seriously, you are right in saying that it is a wrong 
against the parents to teach their sons the doctrines of 
State confiscation. But the matter will right itself. 
When the new rich discover that a man who signed 
the Smillie report is going to lecture young Midas, they 
will send their sons to Christ Church, where under- 
graduates still learn that shooting, riding, and speak- 
ing the truth are the only education fit for a gentle- 
man.—Yours truly, 

DeERVORGILL® Fiuivs. 


‘““TAWNEY OR VINTAGE.” 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—As an old Balliol exhibitioner, may I be per- 
mitted to endorse your protest against the appointment 
of Mr. Tawney as lecturer in ‘‘economics’’ to the 
College? These economics, as we know from the propa- 
gandist prattle of Mr. Webb, are the so-called science 
of division and subtraction based on the usual Fabian 
ex-cathedra dogmas that always generalise from excep- 
tions, reconstruct by destruction, and take platitudes 
for paradox. They discourage all individual effort, 
bolster-up the philosophy of failure, glorify the cult of 
incompetence and hallow the horror of responsibility. 
For them there is no individual, only weak and nerve- 
less groups made to seem strong for their short-lived 
span by State-pauperisation. It is the sentimentalisa- 
tion and idealisation of the broken reed—the one thing 
that Jowett abhorred. We may be forgiven for pre- 
ferring an old vintage to this kind of breakfast port. 

I am, faithfully yours, 
WALTER SICHEL. 


COAL EXPORT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—I am in some confusion regarding the coal 
situation, which I think you might be able to dispel— 
lighting my darkness and probably that of many of 
your other readers. 
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You refer, with all other papers, to the order of the 
Government, prohibiting the export of coal. | What 
I cannot understand is why this was not done before. 
If we are so short of coal as Sir Auckland Geddes would 
have us believe, surely it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to prohibit coal exportation many months ago— 
in fact, directly exportation for war purposes became 
necessary. 

The argument that we must export: something to 
pay for our imports, does not apply in a case where the 
article for export is of such necessity as coal—a raw 
material, on a plentiful supply of which depends our 
very existence, the very life of the nation. 

I feel that there is some good reason for the Gov- 

ernment not having prohibited coal exportation ere 
now and should be pleased if you would briefly explain 
the economics of the point. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. S. Jounson. 
73, Horsford Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 
July 26th 1919. 


[The export of coal is maintained partly because the 
profit on the trade was used to keep down the price of 
domestic and industrial coal. Without these profits, 
a great deal more than 6s. would have had to be 
added to the price. The export is also necessary to 
help to pay for the imports of food and raw material. 
Without the export of coal we should rapidly become, 
bankrupt and starving. The Government prohibition 
was only partial and temporary.—Ep. S.R.] 


BREAD AND GAMES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—As the Saturpay Review was the first paper 
so far as I know, to explain to the public at this crisis, 
in the article called ‘ Bread and Games,’ the astound- 
ing parallel between what brought about the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, and what will event- 
ually ruin this country, you might like to see, and 
perhaps republish, the letter which I have cut from 
the Times (July 17) and now enclose. 

I do not know, of course, who the writer of the 
letter to the Times is, but to a person like myself who 
has never had the opportunity of reading much 
ancient history, the additional evidence put forward 
in the letter from ‘‘C. D.’’confirms exactly what your 
article said, and ought to provide, with your article, 
complete evidence of what the present policy of pay- 
_ing blackmail to the Proletariat must eventually lead 
to. As you say, the bread that the working classes 
eat is subsidised—the letters which the manufacturers 
send out are subsidised—the coal which the manufac- 
turers require is subsidised—the railway facilities upon 
which the raw material, and the manufactured goods 


are taken from the factory to the consumer 
are subsidised. The consequence’ is that every 
article sent abroad for export trade or used 


in home consumption is provided by a_ spurious 
system of costs, reduced as they are by sub- 
sidies paid by the taxpayer. A nation that goes 
on in this way is consuming its own internal tissues. It 
can only be a question of time before the economic 
ruin of this country must arrive. The remedy is that 
people, rich or poor, should pay the full rate the goods 
or service costs to produce, without contributions 
towards that cost by the taxpayer. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ropert A. TURNER. 
11, St. Mark’s Road, W. 8. 


AN UGLY FACT. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpAy Review. 


Sir,—I was much interested in your paragraph 
drawing attention to the enormous profits made by cer- 
tain people out of the war. You ask, Why not a levy 
on war made capital? I certainly agree with you that 
something should be done in this direction. 

I know huge profits have been and are being made 
in the sale of dwelling houses on account of the house 
famine. Houses costing in pre-war time £500 to £600 
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are being sold in many instances for double such 
prices. Men who have been making big war profits are 
prepared to give, what would have been considered be- 
fore the war, fabulous sums to obtain possession of 
houses. These transactions can be traced, and after a 
fair allowance has been made for profits the balance 
should be claimed by the Gvernment. Why should 
these enormous profits in house property, possible only 
through the war conditions, go into the pockets of 


speculators ? 
Yours faithfully, 
ANnTI-PROFITEER. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 


. To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEw. 


Sir,—The constant mis-statements in your paper 
are unfortunate, seeing that it is good reading on the 
whole. 

Your statement under above heading, that ‘‘ the 
Conservatives must bear their share of the blame, for 
they had not the courage to oppose the passing of the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906,’’ is not according to fact, 
for the Conservatives in the Commons did_ vote 
against it but were outvoted by the Lib.-Lab. votes. 

It is true that in another place Lord Lansdowne 
persuaded the majority to pass it, but Lord Lansdowne 
is not, and never was, a Conservative. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. E. Ret, Colonel. 


[A small band of 67 Conservatives, led by the present 
Lord Chancellor and Sir William Bull, divided against 
the second reading of the Trades Disputes Act. But 
the party did not officially oppose it: the party whips 
were not put on: many Conservatives voted for it: 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour was absent from the 
division.—Epb. S.R.] 


THE VALUE OF HUMAN LIFE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REvIEw. 


Sir,—There is a very homely adage that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. All the fine theories 
will not alter the simple facts of life. Mr. Stephen 
Paget may talk of the wonders of sera, but what are 
the actual facts of modern life, so far as disease is 
concerned? Disease to-day is more rampant and viru- 
lent than ever before in the history of the world. Look 
at the toll taken in a few months by influenza, to say 
nothing of consumption. Look ahead at the average 
physique of the men, women, and children of to-day. 
Can anyone in his senses say that things are anywhere 
near as they should be? Can anyone but an idiot pre- 
tend that the science of health and the art of healing 
have reached the final stage of perfection? The very 
** facts ’’ to which Mr. Stephen Paget points have been 
torn to shreds over and over again by authorities quite 
as competent to judge the evidence, and quite as 
zealous for truth as he. Suggestion plays such a 
subtle part in human life that the statistics got up by 
the vivisectionists are absolutely valueless, unless they 
have been checked impartially by authorities not under 
the influence of the particular suggestion under which 
they were compiled. To appeal to the statistics, there- 
fore, is futile as well as stupid, for there is an enormous 
gap between suggestion and facts. I have heard the 
typhoid statistics, for example, torn to rags by doctors 
who knew the actual facts first-hand. But, you say, 
why do not these doctors write to the papers, and par- 
ticularly the Times, to put the facts before the public ? 
Simply because the papers have each ‘‘ our medical 
correspondent,’’ who takes precious good care that no 
argument that would seriously damage the cause is in- 
serted. 

If there was a real and impartial court to decide on 
the evidence and to check by cross-examination the 
claims put forward by vivisectors and bacteriologists, 
short work would be made of the statistics put forward 
authoratively by Mr. Paget and his friends. The 
general mass of mankind merely follow blindly the lead 
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of a few who are supposed to be ‘‘ authorities ’’ in any 
branch of knowledge, and who rely mainly upon sug- 
gestion to keep their end up. It is time that this 
should change for a better system which should give 
perfectly fair play to all new ideas that would lead to 
the good of mankind. __ It is diabolical that, the doctor 
who, as Mr. Johnson said in the SaTuRDAY REVIEW 
lately, was struck off the register for exposing the 
scandal of surgical operations in cases of cancer, 
should have no real means of defending his honour 
against a trade union, which cynically prefers its own 
interests to that of the public. 

There is enormous difference between the authority 
of knowledge and the sham authority of pretension. In 
such a vital matter as the health and progress of the 
human race, theories must be confirmed by actual re- 
sults, and Parliament and the Cabinet must open a 
real tribunal for the investigation of new ideas. Would 
Mr. Paget object? 

Yours, etc., 
ARTHUR LOVELL. 

94, Park Street, W.1., July 21st. 


To the Editor of Tue SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Str,—Mr. Stephen Paget’s letter of July 19 


is no answer to mine in the preceding number. He now » 


makes a number of statements supported by no 
authorities and no references. 

It is therefore not necessary to deal with them until 
they have something more behind them than his 
assertions. 

Mr. Paget had better give us the death rate per 
million persons living from diphtheria in England and 
Wales for the last thirty years as set forth by the 
Registrar General, and then found his arguments, if 
he can, upon those figures, which carry weight. The 
somewhat heated asseverations of an acknowledged 
partisan carry none. 

What is the use of his asserting that ‘‘ the whole 
world recognises the value of ’’ this or that nostrum of 
the vivisectors, when he well knows that thousands 
of persons, quite as capable of estimating the value of 
evidence as he is, do not recognise the value of those 
nostrums ? 

Mr. Paget does not do himself justice, he should give 
us something to answer. His unsupported assertions 
don’t afford us any such opportunity. 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

Metropole Hotel, Swansea. July, 1919. 


POLYPAPIST POISON. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Reading your ‘‘ note’’ of last week, why 
cannot Lord Northcliffe, with his ‘‘ Children’s News- 
paper ’’ (remembering the millstone about the neck), 
spare our young; or, if he must insinuate comparisons, 
depict, say, his own humble cot beside a Motherweli 


cottage, leaving Hamilton Palace, and such like, to. 


those who have the entrée ?—Yours truly, 
PERISCOPE. 


‘““TYRANNY.”’ 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAyY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your columns, as elsewhere, the proposal to 
prohibit the traffic in strong drink is characterised as 
‘*tyranny,’’ and it may be worth while to look at the 
term as thus applied. 

‘‘Tyranny,’’ strictly speaking, is not a term of 
opprobrium, although custom has relegated it to that 
category. It simply means the exercise of that force 
majeure without which corporate or communal life 
would be impossible. There must be rules of some sort, 
and in a community with varied interests and widely 
differing idiosyncrasies no code is possible which will 
not run counter to the wishes of some individuals or 
classes. We all have to submit, in some matters, 
willingly or unwillingly. 

The real question is whether the rule proposed or 
implied is promotive of the general good without being 
unjustly oppressive either to classes or to individual 
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citizens. If the answer is in the affirmative the rule 
should certainly be made and carried out. 

Prohibitionists contend that their proposal complies 
with the above mentioned conditions. The community 
would gain immensely in health, happiness and pros- 
perity if the custom of using strong drink should cease ; 
no real hardship, the habit once broken, would be im- 
posed upon the present users of drink by such cessa- 
tion, the need would cease to be felt, whilst in the case 
of the next generation, growing up into an alcohol-free 
world, no desire for this special stimulant would be 
experienced and therefore no hardship would be 
encountered. A temporary inconvenience would have 
secured an inestimable national gain. 

How, then, can this custom best be combated? 
Obviously we cannot make it an offence to take the 
drinks in question, the objections to such a course are 
insuperable. But, beginning at the other end, we may 
and can forbid the manufacture and sale of beverages 
containing alcohol and thus attain the same object by 
means more practicable and less inquisitional. 

To sum up, if it is true that many and serious evils 
arise from the use of alcoholic drinks, if it is true that 
those evils are inherent in and inseparable from such 
use, if it is true that the advantages arising from such 
use are insufficient to counterbalance such evils,the case 
for prohibition, deliberately and intelligently adopted by 
a majority of the citizens, is complete and unassailable, 
and only to be opposed by those who put their private 
preferences before the public good. 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS. 

15, Wynne Road, S.W. 9. 


[We do not admit that there are any evils inherent and 
inseparable from the proper use of alcohol, and we 
do not ag’ee that in a matter of domestic enjoyment 
the majority have any right to tyrannise over the 
minority. We advise our correspondent to read Mill 
on Liberty.—Epb. S.R.] 


THE TRAFFIC REPORT. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDAay REvIEW. 


Sir,—Your article on London’s Taxi-cabs in Tue 
SaturpDay Review of 19th July, gave a forecast of the 
Report of the Traffic Committee, which although not 
strictly accurate, was evidently inspired. I beg to point 
out that the Committee, at the time you published the 
article, had not discussed the Report, but only had a 
draft before them which was marked ‘Strictly Con- 
fidential,’’ and the Report itself was discussed by them 
this week. 

It is no doubt in consonance with the canons of the 
new politics to disclose the purport of confidential com- 
munications, but it is strange that THe Saturpay 
Review, of all papers, should be a party to such 
proceedings. 

- Yours faithfully, 
MARTIN ARCHER-SHEE 
(A Member of the Committee). 
18, St. James’ Square, 
25th July, 1919. 


[We fail to understand the reproach conveyed by the 
above. Of course, the article was inspired, as all 
our articles are, by brains and knowledge.—Eb. 
S.R.) 


MELMANISM. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Siz,—I have seen your article re Melmanism and 
am writing to ask if I may have the booklet you refer 
to. I wired to Lethe, London, as requested, and 
received a notice of non-delivery from the Post Office, 
your telegraphic address not being registered. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. W. Cook. 


32, Afghan Road, Falcon Road, 
Clapham Junction, London, S.W., . 
Tuesday, 29th July, 1919. 
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NIEDERGANG. 


Modern Germany; Its Rise, Growth, Downfall and 
Future. By J. Ellis Barker. John Murray. 
15s. net. 


HE sudden collapse of German power in 1918 will 
fascinate the historian. None of the world’s 
changes of fortune has been so dramatic. The fall of 
Byzantium had been long prepared; Napoleon’s power 
was slowly broken from Moscow to Waterloo. But in 
july, 1918, some questioned whether the Western 
Allies could hold out long enough for American 
assistance to avert their defeat; in November Germany 
had lost the war and was ablaze with revolution. The 
collapse was not brought about by military pressure 
alone. Mr. Ellis Barker, indeed, asserts that 
‘William I]. ruined the life-work of Moltke,’’ adduc- 
ing as proof the fact that the army asked for an armis- 
tice. But it did not do so until not merely was it out- 
numbered and faced by the continuous arrival of fresh 
enemy troops, but the political and economic structure 
of the State from which it drew its supplies was break- 
ing down. Up to the last davs when German officers 
and men knew that the war was lost, the retreat was 
orderly, and, so far as military considerations alone 
were concerned, the army might have stood on the 
Meuse, or defended the Rhine frontier for an indefinite 
period. The German State did not collapse, because 
the army was defeated; the army became unable to 
fight, because the organization of the State was giving 
way. The Western Allies could not smash the German 
military machine until they had made the load too great 
for the power-house behind. To understand why Ger- 
many broke down just at that point involves a political 
and economic synthesis based upon an exact knowledge 
of what happened in Germany between 1914 and 1918 


Until we have that knowledge, useful criticism has to 
confine itself to the German State as we knew it before 
the veil was drawn. It is in his account of the 
economic and political structure of Germany at the out- 
break of the war that Mr. Ellis Barker is at his best. 
As a descriptive economist he is thorough and accurate. 
The chapters on rural and manufacturing industries, 
on railways and inland water transport, and or 
shipping and shipbuilding, are overwhelmingly com- 
plete and free from the repetition which mars the other 
sections of the volume. They explain how a country 
with poor soil, an inclement climate, and natural 
difleulties of transport developed a prosperous and 
iworousivy expanding agriculture The author’s 
f the varying characteristics of rural in- 
dustry in the large estates of East Prussia, the mediun 


aescripuon oO 
sized properties of middle Germany, and the small cul- 
tivations of the Rhenish Province, clearly establishes 
Germany's landed population as one source of her 
strength. Vhe organization of the transport of Germar 
goods by rail and water and the assistance thereby 


rendered to industry and trade are admirably described 
The otherwise excellent account of political parties 
suffers from the omission to notice the influence of th 
Free Liberals and Radicals, as opposed to bot! 
N ational Liberals and Socialists, which was far greate: 
than their numbers in the Reichstag would indicat 


4 


It is curious also that the author does not mention 
among the causes of the growth of the Social Demo 
cratic Party what was probably the chief : conscriptios 
Mike in Germany and France, the obligation of military 
“ervice made more revolutionaries than any other sing! 


factor And while the bulk of what the autho: says 
rey arding the unreality of democrat forms pre-wal 
Germany is justified, he omits to note that thé 
Reichstag had more influence over foreign affairs thai 
yur own House of Commons; while no German Char 
ellor of recent years found it possible to continue foi 


long in office without the support A @ majority n the 


Reic! lay 
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The historical sections of the book are much less 
satisfactory, for unlike Mr. W. H. Dawson and Sir 
A. W. Ward, who have recently written on different 
aspects of this subject, Mr. Ellis Barker is not a his- 
torian. This section of his book is mainly propaganda ; 
and the time for propaganda is past. It is true, for 
example, that the Hohenzollerns were originally robber 
knights; so were the Roman kings, while the Saxons 
who founded the English kingdoms were barbarous 
tribal chiefs, and Wessex may be considered the 
Prussia of the Heptarchy. Frederick the Great’s 
seizure of Silesia was in conformity with the political 
morality of the eighteenth century, and was at least 
as justifiable as the seizure by Louis XIV. of Stras- 
burg and Metz. Using history in this sort of way to 
condemn a nation for the crimes of its ancestors is quite 
inadmissible; the lessons of history lie not in pre- 
cedents, but in processes. If Mr. Barker is seriously 
analysing the effects of their history on the present 
characteristics of the German State and its people, 
how does he come to omit the 30 Years’ War, the 
horrors of which burnt so deeply into the minds of suc- 
ceeding generations? 

Nor is his modern history more satisfactory. To say 
that ‘‘ the whole nation became ”’’ this, that, or the other 
as the result of the late Kaiser’s policy, is to ascribe 
guite an undue importance to the personal element in 
history, while for an impartial account of the diplomacy 
of the decade previous to 1914 Mr. Ellis Barker would 
have been well advised to consult Mr. Gooch. Nor 
does the author grasp the imminence of the Slav 
menace during the years immediately preceding the 
war. The condemnation of German policy will, we 
believe, be found not in the anti-Slavism which dictated 
the Austrian ultimatum and German support of it, but 
in the pur in face of that menace of a naval and 
later, a Belgian policy to which England was opposed. 


Mr. Ellis Barker’s chapters on the future of Germany 
are suggestive and well-reasoned, so far as his material 
wil] allow. It however, surprising that he thinks 
probable the falling apart of the component parts of the 
German Empire The events of the last nine months 
have confirmed our refusal to think this likely. The 
movement for a separate Rhenish Republic originated 
entirely under French stimulation, and even so has 
fizzled out isitors to pre-war Germany were often 
deceived by municipal or provincial pride into assigning 
10 Particularismus an altogether disproportionate sipgni- 
ficance. The German Empire in its foundation was not, 
as Mr. Selloc has said, an artificial Empire ’’; nor 
was it, as Mr. Barker seems to imply, held together 
merely by the prestige of Prussia. The establishment 
of the German Vinpire took about two generations, and 
1870 was only a dramatic act which derived its real 


significance from the history of Germany from Jena to 
Phe German is based on the economic 
and cultural interests of seventy million people in 
Central Europe The hegemony of Prussia has heen 
based on the consent of the German people, who 
believed, on yvrounds of history and present-day 


politics, that their interests needed Prussian strength 
and organising aljility Is that belief likely to he less 
strongly held now? uring the terrible months since 
November, whe general dissolution of society in 


Germany threatened to engulf her in the anarchy and 


desolation that have devastated Eastern Europe, the 
thin line of organised State life, sagging visibly in the 
revolutionary storm, was pulled taut hy Prussia. The 
peace terms drive home the lesson Keonomically, the 
future of Germany looks black, and it may he, as Mr. 
Barkes gest that declining industies and 
diminishing population will put an end for ever to hei 
prosperity (Jp the other hand, we are not in a posi 
tion to estimate the ree peralive Powers of nation, 
and such powe) ay find scope in Russia. Another 
alternative that passions may cool more quickly than 
at the minute seems likely, and our interest in the re 
habilitation of Germany be recognised. Of one thing 
we may be é Defeat is a better teacher than vir 

tory. The Germans will be prepared to work hard and 
make crifics 
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THE LAST DROP OF HORRY. 


Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole. 
Arranged and Edited by Paget Toynbee. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 17s. net. 


R. PAGET TOYNBEE is evidently determined to 

squeeze the last drop of interest out of his favour- 
ite Horace. But why is an age that never writes letters 
thus deluged with eighteenth century correspondence ? 
Is it to remind us of what treasures we have renounced 
by our habits of ‘‘ phoning’’ and ‘‘typing’’? That 
were a laudable object, though, we fear, the attempt to 
bring us back to letter-writing is quite hopeless. There 
are very few of the supplementary letters that strike us 
as worth the issue of these two volumes. The account 
of the third Lord Orford’s madness, and the care and 
attention of Uncle Horace who succeeded the nephew 
in the title, are new matter. Oddly enough, the most 
interesting letters are not Walpole’s, but the first Lord 
Holland’s, and are printed in the foot notes. Henry 
Fox is almost uniformly represented as a cynic, a 
kindly, genial, generous man, but a scoffer and a 
despiser of the objects of other men’s ambitions. 

The correspondence between Walpole and Lord 

Holland on the subject of the latter’s promotion to an 
Earldom is the most animated in the first volume. 
Holland falls on ‘‘my dear Hori’s’’ neck, meta- 
phorically, in his eagerness to procure his interest with 
the Duke of Grafton, at that time First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the King. The cynical philosopher can- 
not sleep o’ nights until he has received some definite 
pledge from the Duke that the number of pearl points 
on his coronet shall be increased and raised above the 
cap; and when the matter has been closed against him, 
‘*my dear Hori’? becomes once more ‘‘ my dear sir.” 
It was the King who refused him the Earldom with the 
proverbial ingratitude of princes. For the man who 
carried the Peace of Paris (1763) through the House of 
Commons was Henry Fox. It was a disgracefully 
weak peace, and Fox only secured a majority by whole- 
sale bribery of members. Still he did it: he faced all 
the unpopularity, and even the danger, for the days of 
impeachment were not over; the trial of Warren 
Hastings occurred twenty years later. If there was 
one man to whom George III. ought to have 
been grateful it was Henry Fox : but it is an old story 
that monarchs hate those who do their dirty work; and 
a baron Lord Holland remained. We cannot say that 
we think Horace Walpole’s letters to Madame du 
Deffand are worth reproduction, Walpole Kaew 
French very well: but no man can write a foreign 
tongue with sufficient elegance or wit to bear compart- 
son with native compositions. We don’t pretend to 
be sufficiently equipped for a criticism of Watlpole’s 
French style; but we feel certain that anv educated 
Frenchman would point out many faults. We like best 
of all a letter written by Lord Orford when quite old 
to Sir William Hamilton—the date is 1792. “‘ tl do 
not wonder that the Queen of Naples was so much 
shocked at the treatment of her heroic sister *’ (Marte 
Antoinette), ‘' No Christian martvr was ever tortured 
so inhumanly for three vears together—nor is there on 
record any memorial of such over-savage barbarities 
as have been committed by that atrocious and detest 
able nation—a nation as contemptible as it is odious 
and when Lafayette, after the affair of Lisle, called 
them cowardly cannibals, he gave but a faint idea of 
half their detestable qualities. Who can enumerate a 
quarter of the massacres those horrible monsters have 
committed? or whe can caleulate or guess at the 
agonies they have oceastoned in the friends of the sur 
vivors? France must be abhorred to latest posterity 
Nat ten years later, at the time of the Peace of Amiens, 
the leaders of both poatitic il parties, Pitt and Fox, 
and all the fashionable world of London, flocked ove: 
to Paris ta shake hands with the First Consul, and, 
had Bonaparte wished, a friendship with England 
might then have begun. Has anybody said anything 
worse of the Germans than Walpole wrote of the 
French? Does ‘ abhorved to latest posterity '’ mean 
ten years, or how long? 
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A DULL POSTBAG. 


A House of Letters. Edited by Ernest Betham. 
Jarrold. 5s. net. 


HIS book is an instance of the truth, not always 
realised by editors and publishers, that the letters 

of interesting people are not always, or necessarily, 
interesting. Matilda Betham, diarist, poetess, and por- 
trait painter, who lived at the beginning of the last 
century, had friends and acquaintances in the world of 
fashion and in the world of literature. There are letters 
in this volume from Lady Bedingfeld and Lady 
Jerningham, the chatelaines of the two great Catholic 
houses in Norfolk. There are also letters from 
Coleridge and his wife, from Southey, and from Charles 
and Mary Lamb. Yet we are forced to admit that the 
interest of the correspondence is very slender. Charles 
Lamb undertook, rashly, to correct the proofs of one of 
Miss Betham’s poems, and he was frequently asked 
his opinion on others. Lamb always said the poems 
were ‘very pretty,’ a safe, even if am untrue, judg- 
ment. But the task of revising the proofs he was 
obliged to abandon because, as he wrote, ** My sister 
has been taken with one of her violent illnesses.” 
Indeed, the letters about the intermittent fits of mad- 
ness that overtook poor Mary Lamb are the saddest in 
the world. There are diso two letters from Marvy 
Lamb, which are remarkable for their kindness and 
common-sense. There is another letter from Marv to 
little Barbara Betham, describing the transformation of 
a bare attic in Temple Lane into a snug study tor 
Charles Lamb by cutting out prints from their old 
books and pasting them all over the walls that is quite 
up to the style of the best correspondence. Lamhb’s 
short notes are amusing ; he couldn't be dull if he tned; 
and he was either pathetic or comic. We don’t wonder 
that he despaired of a poetess who rhymed “ voke”’ 
with ** pope,’ and used ** sung for sang,’’ and his per- 


plexity over a printer's mistake of *‘trill’ for ** kill”’ 
is amusing enough. But the letters from Southey and 


the Coleridges are trivial and filled with details about 
family matters and making appointments te call, ete 
The letters no doubt give a picture of manners at the 
end of the eigtheenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centurv. But the ground is familiar; and we 
are obliged to give as our opinion that there is no 
sufficient reason for the labour that must have been 
expended by the editor in the making of this book 


W. G. 


the Memorial Biography of Dr. W. G. Grace. Edited 
by Lord Hawke, Lord Harris and Nir Home 
Gordon. Constable. 21s. net 


UT few of us can remember Dr. W. G. Grace 

before he became monumental. The portrait Dy 
\rchibald Stuart Wortley, which hangs in the Pavilion 
at Lords, as reproduced in this admirable volume, faith- 
fully conveys the dominating figure that we know. It 
was painted in 1888. When Mr. G. W. Beldam took 
his action-photographs of W. G, in such characteristic 
attitudes as the finish of his pull-drive, the Doctor 
had become still bulkier Very interesting, therefore, 
s the picture of the English twelve in Canada, which 


about 1874. In it appears 


uso hangs at Lords, dating 


1 slum voung man, rather lke some of the earher 
\ustralian plavers: the athlete who could hold his own 


in the hundred vards and over hurdles. The difference 
is almost as marked as between the Lord Salisbury of 
the Treaty of Berlin and the Lord Salisbury he late 

vears of Queen Victoria’s reign, In either case, 
W. G., once seen, could never be forgotten, Thanks 
largely to his beard, he resembled those huge mys- 


terious sculptures that look dowa on the visitor in the 
\ssvrian gallery of the British Museum. 

There was nothing of mystery, however, about his 
character. From first to last W. G. remained a plain, 
honest Englishman, such as a country doctor's soa 


should be. Even in his old age he was a great hg Dey, 


delighting im practical jokes, whether as thew pe 
petrator or as their victim, Thus we get a capital 
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story of how, when he took up golf, he mystified J. H. 
Taylor by borrowing some ancient clubs with long faces 
and twisted shafts. ‘‘ We must fit you out, Doctor, 
you can’t play with these!’’ exclaimed the horrified 
professional. His repartees could certainly be trenchant, 
but there was no malice about them, unless, perhaps, 
when he descended on a “ slacker’’ or a man who 
boasted that he had never made a ‘‘duck.’’ ‘* What! 
never made a blob in your life? Then last is your place : 
you haven’t played long enough!’’ Indolence he could 
not endure, because he put his whole heart into the 
pursuit, whether it was cricket, or golf, or beagling, or 
bowls. And his capacity for endurance was—to use a 
word that obtrudes itself too frequently in these pages 
~—‘‘ phenomenal.’’ He would make a century after 
sitting up all night over a maternity case; he would 
rise in the small hours to go fishing or shooting before 
he batted, bowled and fielded all day; railway journeys 
and dances had no effect on his eye. Yet, though a 
non-smoker, he rejoiced in his victuals and drink. 

This ‘Memorial Biography’ assumes the form of a 
chronological record into which are cleverly spatch- 
cocked the reminiscences of contemporary cricketers. 
Thanks to it we can realise that W. G. was a brilliant 
outfield, though not so good, we imagine, as his brother 
G. F., before he took to point, where again he was ex- 
celled by E. M. In the dim past he also bowled 
medium pace, with an incline from leg. Lord Harris 
tells us that he began to cultivate his insinuating slows 
in the seventies. These things, though he left us such 
a short time since, belong to cricket legend. 

In his prime as a batsman, Dr. Grace had little of the 
gracefulness of a Palairet, a Spooner, a Hobbs, or a 
Donald Knight; he belonged to the Doric, not the Ionic 
school. But he overtowered all other cricketers in his 
mastery over the ball; it was always met plumb in the 
middle of the bat and placed to a hair’s-breadth between 
the fields. As Captain Warner well says, the state of 
the wicket never worried him, and, using his height, he 
always played off balls, instead of leaving them alone 
in Shrewsbury’s cautious way. We agree with a writer 
in this volume that his was mainly wrist and forearm 
work. But he could open his shoulders, and Mr. C. K. 
Francis relates that in Canada he saw W. G. ‘“‘hit a 
ball into a house 130 yards off in a style that would 
have made ‘ Buns’ [Thornton] jealous.’’ He had all 
the strokes, though he abandoned the old-fashioned leg- 
sweep (revived in the last University match by Mr. 
G. E. C. Wood) for the safer glide, and played medium 
or fast bowling with more confidence than slow. Alfred 
Shaw frequently puzzled him, though he was at home 
with Fred Morley’s shooters. 

We get rather too much in these pages about 
Grace’s bowling. It was astonishingly effective on 
occasions, and men who played him for the first time 
generally succumbed either l.b.w. or through the 
square-leg trap. But he got wickets for the most part 
through the mental obfuscation produced by the vast 
form and the shuffling run followed by a ball that was 
mouse like when compared with the mountain. County 
players have told us that the many inches of Mr. Hugh 
Trumble, the Australian, created in them much the 
same sort of intellectual paralysis. 

When the late C. E. Green toasted W. G. at the 
centenary dinner of Lord’s as ‘‘ the greatest cricketer 
that ever lived, or ever will live,’’ the compliment was 
true. Mr. Croome very aptly remarks that if Grace 
was to bat on the marl-prepared pitches of to-day, it 
would be impossible to get him out. His great scores 
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were made on fiery wickets, with one ball shooting dead 
and the next flying shoulder high, and against such 
bumping bowlers as George Freeman, Emmett and 
McIntyre. Year after year he went on, and when 
pavilion oracles proclaimed that ‘‘ the Old Man was 
done for,’’ he promptly made a century in his best 
style. ‘‘ Ranji,’’. the apostle of the new quick-footed 
school, had a glorious day, but that day was brief, and 
it was an obese and lethargic Prince that made his final 
appearance at Lord’s. Comparing him with Murdoch, 
his great Australian rival, Alec Bannerman said, 
‘““W. G. has forgotten more about batting than Billy 
ever knew.’’ We should, for that matter, put Victor 
Trumper and Mr. Clem Hill at his best before Murdoch. 
But Billy, and a good many others, could have taught 
Grace points in captaincy. Frankly he was not a good 
captain. He kept himself on far too long, and as Mr. 
F. R. Spofforth remarks in a notable contribution, he 
never learnt from David Gregory and Murdoch how the 
field should be modified to suit batsmen’s peculiarities. 

W. G. was often accused of sharp practice, but it all 
merely comes to this; that he was for the rigour of the 
game, and not above bustling a nervous umpire by 
appeals from point. Inthe notorious run-out of Mr. S. P. 
Jones, who had gone out to pat the ground, in the Test 
Match of 1882, Grace was well within his rights, only 
one would rather it had not occurred in a Test Match. 
We remember well how Murdoch went up the pitch and 
addressed him with winged words. 


AN AMERICAN ON WELT-POLITIK. 


The Chaos in Europe. By Frederick Moore. Putnam. 
6s. net. 


M* FREDERICK- MOORE is an American 
journalist familiar with Russia, China, Turkey 
and the Balkans. The contents of his present volume, 
though they only run to 192 pages, are much more 
comprehensive than would appear from the title. They 
constitute, in fact, a considered criticism of American 
policy in regard to the war. The principal points dis- 
cussed are the lateness of America’s entry, and her 
attitude now towards European reconstruction; the 
Russian situation, including Japanese action in Siberia; 
and American policy in regard to China. From the fact 
that the Introduction to the book is written by Professor 
Eliot of Harvard, as well as from the theses advanced, 
one may infer that the author may be classed as one of 
the moderate Republican supporters of the League of 
Nations. This school of thought, of which ex-President 
Taft is a member, and with which Wall Street is 
largely in sympathy, bases its support of the League on 
more realistic grounds than those occupied by President 
Wilson’s democratic supporters. Mr. Moore’s thesis 
is that the League should in the first instance be consti- 
tuted by an immediate offensive and defensive alliance 
between the United States and the nations which have 
been at war with Germany. The League so formed is 
to be invested wth far-reaching economic powers 
enabling it to take action on behalf of the world in 
regard to the production and distribution of food, fuel, 
and raw materials and the use of merchant shipping. 
We are afraid that the experience of the Peace Con- 
ference will by now have disillusioned Mr. Moore 
regarding the practicability at this end of the immediate 
constitution of such a League, even if American oppo- 
sition to a deep entanglement in European affairs could 
have been overcome. The advocates of the immediate 
practicability of a powerful League have based their 
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argument on the assumption that the experience of 
war, coupled with the dire economic need of Europe, 
would produce a state of mind favourable to submission 
to a controlling authority. We believe this psychology 
to be erroneous. Since the establishment of an effective 
controlling authority by the united force of the British 
Empire and the United States, while theoretically 
possible, is not a matter of practical politics, such an 
establishment must be by consent of the nations who 
are to submit to it. Passive consent will not suffice; 
there must be active co-operation. Now the close of a 
disastrous war is not the time favourable to co-opera- 
tion. All the habits of mind generated in war-time are 
against it. Co-operation requires long views and very 
enlightened self-interest ; but war generates intolerance 
of others’ views and interests, consideration merely of 


immediate advantage, and the subordination of thought 


to passion. Compromise is a virtue of prosperity. 
Europe needs order and credit; to time and economic 
nature must be left the rest. 

Mr. Moore’s chapters advocating intervention in 
Russia and his consideration of American policy in 
regard to China are extraordinarily interesting. His 
comment on the Bolsheviks is worth quoting : ‘‘Com- 
pared with the work of the Bolsheviki and the 
massacres and other loss of life they have already 
caused and will further cause, the French Revolution 
was a transient episode accompanied by a series of 
lynchingss.’” Mr. Moore contends that intervention 
should have taken place two years ago, and evidently 
thinks that President Wilson’s successful opposition to 
the Japanese intervention agreed to by England and 
France was a mistake. He advocates American par- 
ticipation in the liberation of Russia from the Bol- 
sheviks and in assisting her ‘‘in re-organization, im- 
posing it on her by force, if necessary.’’ Whether or 
not he is right in this particular case—to our mind the 
whole question is whether the job is not too big for us 
to tackle—Mr. Moore’s views on the Backward State 
are thoroughly sound. He urges ‘‘an end of 
squeamish consideration for the rights of backward 
peoples—whose present condition and hopes of future 
democracy are often greatly enhanced by foreign 
control ’’; and develops his thesis in the case of China 
in a manner which will not command uniform assent, 
as some people do not admit that China is behind her 
neighbours in point of civilisation. Incidentally, 
he appraises very justly British colonial policy. 
And, fittingly, he ends on the note of the 
enormous effort that is required for the recon- 
struction of Europe, coupled with a caveat in 
regard to the idealism of Mr. Wilson: ‘* To reconcile 
the differences of views between many of the aspiring 
peoples will prove to be impossible except by force.’ 
The ethnographical map, though an improvement on 
the entire absence of such aids which is too often 
characteristic of this kind of book, is of little use, 
owing to the fact that it does not indicate intermixtures 
and minorities. 


A FINE SPANISH NOVEL. 


The Four Horsemen. By V. B. Ibafiez. Translated 
by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. Constable. 6s. net. 


E have it on the authority of Mr. Howells that 
Ibafiez is ‘‘easily the first of living novelists 
outside of Spain.’’ We should like to have seen the 
reservations which accompanied this dictum. Mr. 
Hardy no doubt would have been excluded as no longer 
writing, but what about Mr. Conrad? Perhaps he is 
counted among the Poles, who are not mentioned in his 
list of candidates. But there is no doubt that this 
novel is a work of genius on its merits. We can say 
nothing as to the peculiar qualities which make 
Spanish so fine a medium for writing : they are difficult 
to preserve, and have not been preserved by the trans- 
lator. The story is about three generations of men, a 
Spaniard who has a ranch in the Argentines, a French- 
man who ran away from the war of 1870 and became 
his son-in-law, and his son, a typical ‘‘ rasta *’ who sets 
up a studio in Paris to escape from the rule of his 
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father. There are perfunctory love interests, an intrigue 
to open the book and a betrothal to close it, but we 
should imagine the author was less interested in them 
than the reader. It is a novel about men, about the cail 
of France on her children, about the crushing weight of 
the war on everyone at the front or behind it. The 
father goes to his chateau on the Marne to arrange his 
affairs, is caught up in the retreat of the army, remains 
to guard his village with the Germans, and suffers the 
lot of the vanquished. As a mere piece of writing, it is 
wonderful; as a document it is convincing. The 
change in the son, less unexpected, is well managed, 
and the story slows down to its inevitable conclusion of 
death and re-birth in a fine full close. The grand- 
father’s chapter is excellent description: he is a man 
after Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s own heart. 


FICTION IN BRIEF 


‘Tue Triat Strong,’ by John Gower (Allen & Unwin, 
6s. 6d. net), may be said to contain the beginnings of three or four 
novels and the endings of none. The childhood of Felix Neville, 
the spoiled boy and his family might have led to a dozen different, 
but not to this one; Felix on his way through the world is too 
slight a theme and demanded the powers of a Laurence Oliphant 
to work it out as the author has attempted to do, and Felix as a 
Staff Officer in the Butterfly Corps is filled with too much bitter 
indignation to fall readily into the frame of a novel. Yet the 
author displays undoubted gifts of writing and observation, and 
when he has acquired the ability to construct a plot, he may do 
great things. 


Suintnc Roap,’ by George A. Chamberlain (Collins, 
7s. net), once you get over the improbability of the preliminary 
situation, is an interesting piece of psychology, especially of the 
American mind. The “‘ Hon. Andrea Pellor,’’ on the eve of her 
marriage in South Africa to a diamond magnate, asks for a ride 
in a chance-met aeroplane, landed on the sands. She is carried 
off to the interior and spends eight weeks in all honour with the 
owner of the plane, which was damaged on landing. The spiritual 
and physical events of those weeks and their re-entry into civilisa- 
tion in triumph as man and wife make up a story which will hold 
readers of romance from start to finish. 


‘Two Montus,’ by Herbert Fremaine (Daniel, 7s. net), is a 
thoughtful piece of realism, a slice of life from a country town in 
1917. It reflects the discontent of a very large number of people, 
young and not so young, who, finding themselves in a civilisation 
made ready for their use, rebelled against the attempt by an older 
generation of its shapers to have the decision as to its destinies. 
The author has evidently much experience of the cultivation of the 
outer suburbs, and hits its protagonists off to the life, with such 
unkind precision that we fear he wil! not be so welcome as before 
on his return to Wyllock. The style is a compound of gasps and 
gushes, quite in the modern way; and the heroine “ senses 
people’s meanings vaguely. The writing is just good enough to 
be exasperatingly bad. 

* Kare Prius Ten,’ by Edgar Wallace (Ward Lock, 6s. net), is 
a very good detective story told backwards, that is, the story of a 
great crime described from its inception and working-out. Kate 
Westhanger, the lovable heroine of the book, is the strategist of a 

band of criminals devoted to the task of making perfect plans— 
art for art’s sake—and when she finds out that her associates 
really hold the same ideas as to property as the police, her whole 
world falls to pieces. We recommend this book to holiday readers. 


* Wi_pversomer,’ by Halliwell Sutcliffe (Ward Lock, 6s. net), is 
another of his tales of the moors and uplands. It is the history 
of Christopher Wade and his struggle with the encroachments of 
the moor on the cultivated area, and of Dr. Thwaite and his fight 
with the White Death or consumption. Christopher's wooing 
supplies the love interest. The story is thin, but well-told. 


BEFORE GOING ON 
YOUR HOLIDAY 


HE holiday season is the harvest time for the busy burglar 
and housebreaker. Protect the contents of your home before 
going away by taking out the ALL-IN” POLICY which, 

for an inclusive premium of 5/- per £100 per annum (minimum 
premium 7/6), covers you not only against burglary and house- 
breaking, but also against practically every serious risk to which, 
as 4 householder, you are liable., 


Write to-day, a postcard will do, for full particulars of this 
comprehensive policy. 


Address: “ All-In“ Policy Dept. 


DOMINIONS 


41 Threadneedle Street, Londen, E.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON 3, 


ASSETS EXCEED, £16,000,000 
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‘ CraBTREE House,’ by Howell Evans (Grant Richards, 7s. net), 
is the work of an author who has an unrivalled knowledge of 
theatrical and lower middle-class life, and the power to present 
it in an interesting and life-like way. He has been compared to 
Dickens, but that, we think, is trying him too high, at any rate, at 
this stage of his career. He is much nearer Albert Smith, and it 
is no mean praise to be the Albert Smith of our time. Crabtree 
House is a boarding-house for members of “‘ the profession,’’ and 
to it are brought the heroine, her family and friends by various 
paths. Its owner is an extremely well-drawn character, and the 
regeneration of the old actor when he is called on to take part in 
the management of it is a good piece of work. It is a novel of 
the old style, and the author is to be congratulated on having 
written a tale both interesting and amusing. 


“ A Sattor’s Home,’ by Richard Dehan (Heinemann, 7s. net), is 
a collection of sixteen short tales by the popular author of ‘A 
Dop Doctor.’ Some of them are in a curious sort of dialect 
intended probably to represent London lower-class pronunciation. 
The stories are to be classified as attempts in the manner of Mr. 
Jacobs, Mr. Garvice, the early Mr. Wells, and the weaker Besant, 
and are quite successful in their way. 

‘Tue Micuty Arm,’ by Carlton Dawe (Long, 7s. net), is a 
murder mystery. ‘‘ The girl opposite’? runs into Mr. Tenterdon’s 
arms in a fog and disappears into the darkness. Mr. Tenterdon 
tries her door, finds it open, goes up to her rooms, and finds a 
dead man on the floor, with a hat-pin dagger in his heart. He 
takes it out and returns to his own rooms, hiding his adventure 
from the police. How he met the heroine again, and what hap- 
pened the reader can discover in quite a good story. 


“Tue Mystery oF THE Heart,’ by Ottwell Binns (Ward Lock, 
6s. net), is another murder mystery. Miss Sherwood hires a Paris 
studio from John Arcott, and returning there in the evening, finds 
a dead man stabbed on the floor. With the knife in her hand, 
she is met by Arcott, who helps her to escape, and is himself 
accused of the crime, and sent to New Caledonia. She contrives 
his escape, and all comes right at last. 


‘Jack Ranwortu,’ by James Blyth (Ward Lock, 6s. net), 
describes the establishment of an Indian princess in the Fen 
Country, complete with high-walled enclosure, an Indian Yogi 
who is a Buddhist and worships Shiva, two lunatic half-breeds of 
gorilla-like strength, and an imprisoned heroine with a_ large 
fortune. On the outside is the hero, D.S.O., with a Rolls-Royce, 
a motor-boat, and a band of followers, besides a call on the 
services of an aviator. The hero wins, of course, but only by the 
aid of the lunatics. 
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Authority in the Modern State (Harold J. Laski). 
sity Press. $3 net. 


Yale Univer- 


Aspirations of Bulgaria, The (Balkanicus). Simpkin. 1s. net. 
Austro-Hungarian Atrocities (R. A. Reiss). Simpkin. 5s. -net. 
A Library of Religion (Anthony Deane). Mowbray. 2s. 6d. net. 
Auto-erotic Phenomena (K. Menzies). Lewis. 4s. 6d. net. 
Bulgaria Self-Revealed (Ed. Victor Kuhue). Constable. 

Burke’s Speeches and Letters on American Affairs. Dent. 


Border Ghost Stories (Howard Pease). Erskine McDonald. © 
7s. 6d. net. : 

Bismarck (G. Lacom-Gazet). Melrose. 3s. 6d. net. 

British Fleet in the Great War, The (Archibald Hurd). Constable. 


2s. net. 


Creed of my Heart (Edmund Holmes). Constable. 2s. net. 

Cocktails (Lieut. C. P. Thompson). Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Countess of Zelle, The (Morice Gerard). Odham. 6s. net. 

Clement of Alexandria (G. W. Butterworth). Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Church, the Empire and the World, The (Sir Arthur Hirtzel). 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 

Christianity according to St. Luke (Rev. S. C. Carpenter). 
S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. net. 

Corporal’s Corner (W. M. Letts). Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d. net. 

Creeds and Modern Thought, The (Charles Harris). S.P.C.K. 
2s. net. 

Crabtree House (Howel Evans). Grant Richards. 7s. net. 

Delicia (Marie Corelli). Constable. 2s. net. 

Dream Ship, The (Cynthia Stockley). Constable. 2s. net. 

Daredevil, The (Marie T. Daviess). Dent. 

English Elementary School, The (A. W. Newton). Longmans. 
6s. net. 

Exiled Lover, The (Theodore Goodridge Roberts). John Long. 


Education for Life (Francis Peabody). 
$2.50. 

English Public Schools (Ed. J. Howard Whitehouse). 
Richards. 5s. net. 

Early Christian Books, The (W. J. Ferrer). S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 

Exile’s Lute, An (E. Howard Harris). Erskine McDonald. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Epiphanies (H. L. Hubbard). Heffer. 2s. net. 

Firecracker Jane (Alice C. Haines). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 9d. net. 

Future Government of India, The (Ernest Barker). Methuen. 
1s. 6d. net. . 

Falklands, Jutland and the Bight (Com. The Hon. Barry 
Bingham). John Murray. 6s. net. 

Fields of Victory (Mrs. Humphry Ward). Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

French Revolution, The (Nesta W. Webster). Constable. 21s. net. 

Freedom of the Seas, The (Sir Francis Piggott, Bart.). 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Beardsley Early and 
Later Works, 2 vols., 30/-; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11/-; 
Louie Fuller, Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s Life, 4/-; Grigg’s 
Asian Carpet Designs, £6.10; Mason’s Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12/6, pub. 25/-; Wilde’s House of Pomegranates, 
coloured plates, 15/-; Lord Alfred Douglas’s, Oscar Wilde and 
Myself, 7/6; Maeterlinck’s, The Blue Bird, coloured plates, 21/-; 
Ballads Weird and Wonderful, with 25 drawings by Vernon Hill, 
9/-; Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 2 vols. folio, Cambridge, 1909, 
#2.15; Thausing’s Life of Durer, 2 vols., 1882, 42/-; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper cover, 1905, £ 2.2 ; Wil- 
liam Morris’s Collected Works, 24 vols., 412.12; Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Epwarp Bakgr’s GREAT 
Booxksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose offices have 

been established for 70 years, are agents for the letting 

(and sale) of the principal available houses and supply lists 

free. Early application is advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, 
Bournemouth. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now pay- 
ing on vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., 
platinum £2. Call or post immediate cash or offers, 

mention ‘‘ Saturday Review,’’ Messrs. Pacet, 219 Oxford Street, 
W.1. Est. 150 years. 


O EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 
to men who have served their country well, and now stand 
in need of immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have 

HUNDREDS of men of many trades and professions on our 
books ; some partially disabled, most of them whole and in good 
health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies. 
CuurcH Army Ex-Service MEn’s EmpLoyMENT Bureau, 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: Paddington 3440. 
Telegrams : ‘* Battleaxe, Edge, London.’’) 
EXPLANATION 
Mr. Ellis’s book, ‘* George Meredith: His Life and Friends in 
Relation to his Work,’’ is withdrawn from circulation. 


The Author and the Publisher hereby express their regret to the | 


owners of the George Meredith copyrights for the unauthorised use 
of copyright material from the works and letters of Mr. George 
Meredith. The Author also regrets implications in the book con- 
cerning Mr. George Meredith’s life which are not in accordance 
with the facts. S. M. ELLIS. 

Grant Richards Limited. 
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MOTOR NOTES 


Some pungent criticisms were made in the House of 
Lords the other evening regarding regulations imposed 
upon motorists through the instrumentality of the 
Defence of the Realm Act. Replying to a question by 
Earl Russell as to the legality of regulations affecting 
the headlights of motor cars, the Ear] of Jersey said the 
present Order was intended merely as an interim 
measure, to retain some control over the use of head- 
lights which were a source of danger to the public. The 
matter was one which, it was hoped, would eventually 
come within the jurisdiction of the Minister of Ways 
and Communications, who, no doubt, would put it on a 
permanent basis. Lord Buckmaster said he was not 
disposed to disagree with what the noble Lord had said 
as to the desirability of placing some restriction and 
limitation on the headlights of motor cars. But it 
seemed to him to be a very serious thing for any 
Government Department to say that they believed that 
some protective measure was required and therefore 
they would issue an Order in Council which they 
believed was protected by the Defence of the Realm 
Act, and attempt to punish any person who disobeyed 
it. It was an abuse of the process of the Defence of the 
Realm Act to use it at the present time. Earl Russell 
pressed the noble lord who replied for the Government 
to take the advice of the Law Officers of the Crown as 
to the legality of this Order, so that they might know 
whether they were to continue to live under exceptional 
legislation to-day. 

The question of legislation governing the use of car 
headlights is undoubtedly a matter of wide general 
interest. It should be settled by Parliament with the 
co-operation of representative motoring opinion. Un- 
doubtedly many forms of pre-war headlights constituted 
an inconvenience and danger to other road users. A 
light which imposes momentary blindness upon those 
meeting it is a source of common danger, and the 
searchlight variety popular with owners of large cars 
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in the past often gravely offended in this respect. The 
chief objection to most powerful headlamps is the 
upward glare they emit, and it is this that dazzles 
drivers of other vehicles meeting them. 


The ideal lamp will give a penetrating but not a 
glaring light. It will certainly not aspire to illuminate 
the sky, for the light thrown upwards at a sharp angle 
is of very little use to the driver.of the car. Various 
devices were tried before the war to eliminate upward 
glare. The most successful method, probably, is to fit 
thin strips of metal behind the front glass of the lamp. 
These are arranged in parallel form like an open 
venetian blind, and are each painted black on their 
upper surface and plated underneath. It was found 
that the narrow edge of these louvres did not interfere 
with the direct passage of the light to an appreciable 
extent, and’ they proved very effective in preventing an 
upward glare. This system possessed the advantage 
that it could be used either with acetylene or electric 
light. Other anti-glare devices included a prismatic 
front glass, and, in electric lamps, silvering the top half 
of the bulb. The problem is one which would still 
repay inventive genius, for it is practically certain that 
more drastic legislation will govern the objections men- 
tioned in future, and the ideal anti-glare motor head- 
light has not yet been devised. 


What can only be described as panic prices continue 
to rule in the second-hand motor market. People, it 
seems, will give almost anything to possess a car just 
now. While their enthusiasm is in itself quite healthy, 
it undoubtedly panders to the profiteer, and creates a 
situation from which it may be difficult to recover. 
Nothing but the marketing of new models in quantity 
will effect a-substantial reduction in second-hand prices, 
and not many post-war cars will be seen on the road 
this year. It is some consolation that the people whom 
one would like to prevent from paying extortionate 
prices for second-hand cars seems to be getting very 
good enjoyment out of them. 


Revelations 


of two kinds come to the owner of the 
new “Austin Twenty’’—-scenic beauties 
hitherto debarred by distance are brought 
within easy reach, and —the fact is made 
pleasantly plain that luxurious motoring 
is no longer a monopoly of a select few. 


The new 1919 


“Twenty ” 


is indeed a re velation of what call he done by ‘ 
modern methods directed by ripe experience, 
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THE BOLIVAR CONCESSIONS 
(1917) LIMITED 


Tue First Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Bolivar Conces- 
sions (1917), Limited, was held on July 24th, at the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., Mr. D. Elliott 
Alves, chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: The directors’ report and accounts having 
been in your hands for the usual time, I think we may, as usual, 
take them as read. (Agreed.) I move: ‘‘ That the directors’ 
report and audited accounts to 3lst May, 1919, be and are hereby 
received and adopted.’’ 

Mr. A. T. Teniers: I have great pleasure in seconding that 
resolution. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—The Buchivacoa Concession 
owned by this company covers an area of over 6,000 square miles. 
This vast property has in parts been investigated by a series of 
expeditions under the command of eminent geologists and 
engineers, and we are assured that great deposits of oil exist. 

In spite of abnormal conditions, we have been able to procure 
complete drilling machinery. Two complete drilling rigs, with 
the necessary casing sufficient to drill to between five and six 
thousand feet, have already reached the field. The first sites 
where drilling will take place are on that portion of the anticline 
known as El Mene, at its south-west extremity. These locations 
are approximately thirty-seven miles from the seaboard where 
plant and machinery were landed. Complete roads and bridges 
have already been constructed to enable the rigs to be readily 
moved to the sites of drilling. We may hope for quick results. 


Great POTENTIALITIES. 

Vast concessions have been acquired from, and others are at the 
moment being negotiated with, the Governments of a number of 
Mid-Central American Republics and private owners. These 
concessions stretch from the frontier of Mexico right away to 
Brazil, forming an almost uninterrupted chain of concessions and 
properties approximately encircling two-thirds of the Carribean Sea, 
with numerous ports on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The 
areas comprised in these great possessions already amount to 
over 18,000,000 acres, and will at the conclusion of negotiations 
now in progress exceed this figure many times over. The greatest 
care is being taken to ascertain which areas are likely to be most 
lucrative for the operations of the British Controlled Oilfieds, 
Limited, and various expeditions have been sent to Mid-Central 
America and are at present operating and investigating there, 
under the leadership of some of the most eminent British oil 
engineers and geologists. 
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£20, £50, £100 and £1,000 each), 

and 
350,000 84%, Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares of £1 each. 


To F. H. VERRILL, 
3 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
I desire to apply for 
Debentures 


Preference 


Shares. Please forward me Prospectus and 


Application Form. 
Name 


Address 
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INSURANCE 


NEED FOR INCREASED INSURANCE—HEALTH AND DISEASE 


—TueE Lire Compantes—A New Non-TariFF COMPANY. 


From a general survey of the accounts of the fire in- 
surance companies it is clear that to some extent the 
public have realised the necessity of increasing their in- 
surances to meet increased values. But it is a duty in- 
cumbent on those who write on insurance to emphasise 
the necessity for every person who holds policies of in- 
surance on property to reconsider this matter peri- 
odically. It is, of course, easier for a person with a 
fluctuating stock of goods which is valued roughly 
almost from day to day to realise the rise in values, but 
the person who shudders at the high prices charged to 
him for every single commodity may quite easily over- 
look the fact that the house in which he lives and the 
furniture round him have risen in value in common with 
other things, and require to be insured for a larger 
sum, if the settlement of any loss is to prove satis- 
factory. The chairman of one company stated that not 
more than 10 per cent. of the policies had been revised. 


With the coming of peace and the concentration of 
the public on domestic questions, Parliament is bound 
to tackle seriously the questions of housing and of 
health. The establishment of the Ministry of Health 
should produce in course of time beneficent results. And 
it is equally clear that the very insanitary conditions of 
housing in many parts of the country must re-act un- 
favourably on health. The influenza epidemic of last 
year made such serious inroads into the funds of the 
Life Companies at a moment when they were least able 
to bear them that it will lend point to the argument that 
any measures which will lessen the possibility of disease 
and check the spread of epidemics must have favour- 
able results for Life Offices and those assured. The 
person who takes out a with-profit policy is really in- 
terested in every other life assured by his company, for 
every year which any other life lives beyond the normal 
expectation increases the profits of the company and 
helps to secure the maintenance of a high bonus. 


One of the vexed questions at the moment is whether 
it is advisable to take a policy with profits in view of the 
experience of Life Companies during the past five years 
in passing the bonus, or merely declaring an interim 
one. It is well to recall for a moment that this passing 
or reduction of bonuses was due to war losses, deprecia- 
tion of securities and heavy income taxation. The war 
losses have disappeared; the future death rate may, if 
anything, be anticipated to be within the expectation ; 
most companies have reached the limit of writing off 
depreciation, and the more sanguine are looking for a 
steady appreciation; but the income tax is likely to 
remain at its present level for a year or two, when 
possibly some relief may come from the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. It must also be borne 
in mind that there is already a large influx of new life 
business which will help to swell the funds. 


The flotation of what practically amounts to a new 
non-tariff company has raised fears in some quarters 
that there may be a tariff war, which in the end is good 
neither for the companies nor for the public. There 
are at the present time only a few companies of any 
standing outside the tariff, and those few are stronger 
and better managed than most of those which tilted 
against the traiff companies in the past, and after a 
crowded hour of unfulfilled promises fizzled out 


.ignominiously, Careers like that are certainly not ex- 


pected from the non-tariff companies of to-day. They 
are sufficiently powerful to attract plenty of business, 
even if they charged full tariff rates, and it is certain 
they will not throw premium income away unneces- 
sarily. They are too wisely managed for that. They will 
doubtless exert a healthy check on the tariff com- 
panies, and fair competition of this character is to 
the advantage of the whole insurance market. 


from the Government. 
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SHIPPING VENTURES—ROUMANIAN OJIL-FIELDS—APPE- 
TITE FOR SPECULATION—BURMAH OIL AND SHELL—THE 
Marconi AWARD. 


A rather significant feature of the rush of new capital 
issues is the number of companies formed to purchase 
one or more vessels. The investor should look very 
cautiously into these ventures. There was never a time 
when the shipping outlook was more obscure. It may 
be that Substantial profits lie in store for the shipping 
industry; but Lord Inchcape and Sir Alfred Booth 
(chairmen respectively of the P. and O. and the Cunard 
lines) are impressed by the competitive power of 
American and other foreign shipping interests, whose 
financial and tonnage positions have been vastly im- 
proved during the last five years. In a rate-cutting 
war—if it should come—the big British companies 
should be able to hold their own, though it might be a 
tough fight. How the smaller companies, unaffiliated 
to any big group, would fare is another matter and this 
may be a reason why some of these companies are now 
being floated from Cardiff and Bristol and other ports 
which have done well during the war. 


The new capital issues have become rather mixed in 
character. That a big, well-established company like 
Borax Consolidated should require new money for 
expansion is perfectly natural and businesslike. When 
Roumanian Consolidated Oilfields comes out for 
£300,000 of new money a question naturally arises as 
to the prospects of the company’s claim for £/1,270,000 
Evidently the directors think 
it will be a long time before they get any substantial 
sum from the Treasury, and in the meantime they had 
better get on with the purchase of new plant and the 
development of the fields. Oilfields of England is a 
fine title and any private endeavour to develop the un- 
known oil resources of the country deserves success, 
but the shares are purely a speculation at the present 
stage. British Timber Plantations is another interest- 
ing venture, but the company has no pre-war record 
and its future is uncertain. Similarly the National 
Improved Housing Company, formed to build concrete 
houses, sounds attractive, but its prospects are prob- 
lematical in present conditions. 


There is no doubt, however, that the public appetite 
favours stocks which offer an element of speculation. 
Only 30 per cent. of the issue of 41,080,000 5 per cent. 
stock at 94$ by the Corporation of Birkenhead was 
applied for. This indicates that other Corporations 
which contemplate raising loans must consider the 
necessity of offering more attractive terms, especially 
as the 5 per cent. War Loan can be bought at 94. 


The sustained demand for Burmah Oil and Shell 
shares is an illustration of the particular attraction of 
speculative investments. In the case of Burmahs the 
company owns nearly 950,000 Anglo-Persian Oil shares 
which have recently been credited by the market with a 
valuation of £20 a share, having regard to the 
immense potentialities of the properties. This valua- 
tion works out at about £6 12s. 6d. per each Burmah 
share, which means that at a quotation of 13} for 
Burmahs the remaining £6 17s. 6d. per share repre- 
sents the value of the company’s others assets, and 
those assets in 1918 earned a sum equal to about 
120 per cent. on the ordinary capital of the Burmah 
Company. In point of fact, some years may elapse 
before the Anglo-Persian Company pays dividends to 
justify the above-mentioned valuation of £20 a share, 
but there is no doubt that the oil properties are the 
richest that have yet been discovered in the world. 


Any disappointment that Marconi shareholders may 
have felt at the arbitrator's award of £590,000 in 
respect to the £7,000,000 claim against the Govern- 
ment is assuaged to some extent by the annual report 
of the company for 1918, which shows record profits of 
£597,900, as compared with £383,800 for 1917. 


£3118 
THE VENTURE TRUST 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION—RECONSTRUCTION 
FORESHADOWED. 


Tne Sixta Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Venture Trust, 
Ltd., was held on July 29th, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr. Arthur A. Baumann (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. Fairweather) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: You will see from the report and 
accounts which have been in your hands for the past week that 
we have had a good year on the whole, and that our financial 
position has improved by £8,886, as compared with the position 
a year ago. We have earned by share dealing £9,466, which I 
cannot call a profit, because, owing to the state of our capital 
account, we cannot earn a divisible profit. Had our capital been 
commensurate with our assets, we might have paid you between 
10 per cent. and 12 per cent., but, as it is, you will see in the 
balance-sheet a ghastly hole of some £160,000 which has to be 
filled up before we can declare a dividend. At our present rate of 
earning, | calculate that it will take something like sixteen years 
to set that right. Obviously we must take some measures to put 
our balance-sheet into proper position, but I will refer to that 
in a moment. 

INVESTMENTS. 

1 wish to say one or two words about some of our investments. 
We hold £2,000 Hungarian Gold Loan, which was introduced to 
the market by the Rothschild’s about two months before the out- 
break of war.’ As far as I understand the Treaty of Peace— 
although I am not very sure that I do understand it—that is a 
debt which will be divided between the new component members 
of the various States which are to be carved out of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. I do not gather that it is a loan which will 
be thrown upon the new Hungarian Republic alone, but that it 
will be divided between the new Austrian Republic, the new Polish 
Republic, the new Hungarian Republic and possibly also the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. Between all these Republic I hope that 
we may get in time some payment on our £2,000. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to the British Electrolytic Zinc Company, so far as 
the name goes, that has been a disappointment. We set out to 
make electrolytic zinc, and our speculation was based upon certain 
figures, the cost of labour and the cost of ore. At the time we 
embarked upon this venture we figured out that we should be able 
to get a cheap supply of those commodities, but owing to the war 
we have been absolutely disappointed, and the plant which we 
have got at Widnes is now being employed in the manufacture of 
another chemical. The latest news that I have from the chair- 
man of that company is that he thinks they will be able to do 
satisfactory business. With regard to the Chislet Colliery, in 
which we hold some 20,000 shares, the colliery, as you know, is 
doing very well indeed. They have got two shafts. The second 
one is nearly completed, and the first one is in a very good seam 
of coal. There is every prospect of that being a most profitable 
concern, provided always that the coal situation is speedily and 
satisfactorily settled by the Government. In regard to that | can tell 
you no more than you probably know. How soon the coal deadlock 
will be settled depends, I should say, entirely upon how long the coal 
hewers intend to spend upon their summer holiday. When the 
colliers in the North have had enough of Blackpool and Scar- 
borough, they will probably condescend to return to work and 
indicate to the Government what they will be pleased to accept. 
The weakness of the Government in dealing with the coal industry 
is absolutely deplorable. (Applause.) It has reduced that industry 
to an economic farce, which would be laughable if it were not 
so serious. 

Tue Position OF THE COALOWNERS. 

Consider the position to which they have reduced the coal- 
owners ; they give them Is. 2d. a ton profit, which is equal to 44 
out of every £100. I ask you, as men of business, whether any- 
body in the future is going to risk money in such a business as 
coal mining for the sake of 4 per cent. The thing is absolutely 
laughable; it cannot be done. With regard to the remuneration 
of the miners, we have got to such a state of affairs that they 
openly proclaim that they are to be paid, not out of the produce 
of their industry, which is the only economic fund for wages, but 
out of the general taxation of the country. They are not content 
with what the industry will bear; they are not content with the 
wages that can be got out of the sale of coal ; they demand that 
it shall be subsidised and financed out of the general taxation of 
the country. As an instance of the demoralisation caused 
by the war, you have only to reflect that at this moment 
there are several millions of your fellow-countrymen living on 
out-door relief. Subsidies from general taxation and unemploy- 
ment doles are, to my mind, indistinguishable from outdoor relief, 
and a few years ago it was considered a stigma and a disgrace to 
be dependent on outdoor relief; but to-day you have those large 
numbers of people living in that manner, not only without shame, 
but apparently with exultation. To such a state of things have 
we been reduced by the policy of the Government of always giving 
way and granting to those people whatever they may choose to 
as. (Applause.) Therefore, with regard to Chislet, we are greatly 
dependent upon the politicians, and goodness knows what will 
happen. We can only hope for the best. That is all I can say 
about our assets. 

Tue Capita, Account. 

With regard to the capital account, it is quite clear to you that 
if yo have got assets valued at £,76,000 against a capital of 
£160,000, you have got to do something. We have to produce a 
new capital account, and no idea has ever entered our minds, I 
need hardly say, of assessing the shareholders or asking them to 
find more money. They have had enough of asessments and 
reconstruction. How on earth shareholders came six years ago to 


enter into that insane and ruinous agreement by which they paid 
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£160,000 for assets that were not worth more than £30,000 I do 
not know. The present directors are absolutely unconcerned with 
that preposterous deal, but there it is; it was done. I think that 
the only thing for us to do will be to form a new company and 
sell the assets of this company to it, after a proper scientific 
valuation, for shares, and then to endeavour to raise further 
working capital. Some people criticise the board and say, ‘‘ Why 
have you not done this and that and made more money?” We 
have had an extremely small capital to work with. We have had 
to borrow from bankers and stockbrokers because of that small 
capital. In fact, we have had little or not capital to deal with, 
and I really think that we have done very well this last year. 
(Hear, hear.) If you want to do good business in the future, you 
know, as well as I do, that we must have money, and therefore 
we have to adopt some scheme by which we shall get capital 
subscribed, by starting a new company with £120,000 or £150,000 
capital. If we can do that, I see no reason why we should 
not do very well. Looking at the newspapers in the past few 
weeks, I notice there is a great tendency to float small companies 
now; the mammoth company seems to be rather out of fashion 
for the moment. A capital of from £120,000 to £150,000 
seems to be popular. These are the ideas which are in the mind 
of the board at the present time. We shall be glad to hear from 
you any suggestions or criticisms on the subject, and I now beg to 
move: ‘‘ That the directors’ report and audited accounts as sub- 
mitted be and they are hereby approved and adopted.”’ 

Mr. Harcourt S. Middleton seconded the resolution. 

SHAREHOLDERS’ CRITICISMS. 

Mr. Cruttenden asked whether any of the investments were 
likely to be of any value, and whether any part of their holding 
in the British Electrolytic Zinc Company was in the nature of 
bonus shares. He thought the shareholders were to be con- 
gratulated on the success of the directors in realising a profit of 
£9,000 in the past year on such a small capital. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that the older assets that were 
taken over were, with one or two exceptions, sold, and realised 
£28,000. The present value of the assets was £76,000. 

Mr. F. J. Varley inquired whether the directors had taken any 
of the new shares in the Chislet Colliery. With regard to the 
future, he thought the suggestion made by the Chairman that the 
company should be reconstructed was an excellent one, as it was 
hopeless to continue with such a small capital as theirs. In his 
opinion the time had arrived when a committee of shareholders 
should be appointed to confer with the board as to what was 
best to be done. 

Mr. Bickerton asked how much money had been sunk in the 
British Electrolytic Zinc Company, and whether that company 
was now showing a profit. 

Mr. Maclaren said that it was not right for directors to speculate 
with other people’s money, and he would like to ascertain from 
the Chairman whether any member of the directorate had during 
the past year profited through any transactions made by the com- 
pany, with the Company, through the company, or by aid of the 
company. He supported the suggestion that a committee of share- 
holders should be appointed to make a close and searching inves- 
tigation into the position of the company. 

CHAIRMAN’S REPLY. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that the holding of the trust in 
the British Electrolytic Zinc Company was £12,000 of debentures, 
and they received as a bonus for taking up those Debentures 
18,000 shares. He did not pretend that the shares were of any 
value, but he trusted that the debentures would in course of time 
prove to be not a bad investment. With regard to what Mr. 
Varley had said—and he thanked him for his remarks in regard 
to the board—he had no objection to meeting any committee of 
shareholders and discussing matters as to the future of the com- 
pany. In regard to the little sermon which had been addressed to 
the board by Mr. Maclaren, he really did not know what to say. 
He (the chairman) suggested it should not have been delivered to 
a meeting in the City, but to a meeting in a house of a more 
sacred character, because if anybody imagined he was going to 
make money either as a promoter or dealer in shares without 
taking speculative risks there was no country in the world where 
that was possible—not even in Scotland. (Laughter.) It was 
perfectly true that Mr. Middleton was a member of the Stock 
Exchange. He (the Chairman) was a member of several boards 
where they had either a broker or jobber as a member, and there 
was not, in his opinion, a set of articles in the City of London 
which did not provide for such a contingency and state implicitly 
that any member of the board might make a contract with the 
company. Mr. Middleton had made many valuable and useful 
suggestions to the directors, and some portions of the profits of 
the trust were due to his businesslike ability. In regard to the 
issue of the Chislet Colliery, they had applied for all the shares 
they were entitled to, and they took up 6,500. 

The resolution was carried without a dissentient. 

The Chairman proposed the re-election of Mr. 
Maclachlan as a director. 

Mr. Middleton seconded the resolution, which was carried. 

The Chairman next proposed the election of Mr. G. Goldthorp 
Hay in the place of Colonel Sir Howard Melliss, who had retired. 

Mr. Walter Maclachlan, in seconding the motion, said he would 
like to thank the shareholders for electing him to the board, and 
in doing so he took the opportunity of expressing his opinion in, 
regard to the future of the company, on the board of which he 
had served for the past six months. That opinion was such that, 
granted they were able to give effect to the proposals set out in 
the directors’ report and to which the Chairman had referred in 
his speech, he saw no reason why the company should not once 
again become an important undertaking. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Messrs. Jackson Pixley Browning Husey and Co. were re- 
reappointed auditors, and a vote of thanks having been accorded 
the Chairman and directors the proceedings terminated. 
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BAKU RUSSIAN PETROLEUM 
COMPANY (1909) LIMITED i 


AMALGAMATION PROPOSALS ADOPTED 
UNANIMOUSLY. 


An ExtTRAoRDINARY GENERAL MEETING was held on the 24th 
inst. at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, for the purpose of 
considering a resolution providing for the amalgamation of the 
respective undertakings of this company, the Russian Petroleum 
Company (Limited), the Bibi Eibat Oil Company (Limited), and 
the European Oilfields Corporation (Limited), by the sale thereof 
to a new company called Baku Consolidated Oilfields (Limited). 
Mr. Herbert Allen (chairman of the company) presided. 


The Chairman, in moving the formal resolution, said that the 
position of the Baku oil industry had undergone very little 
change since the various companies held their annual meetings 
towards the end of last year. During the late war the industry 
suffered severely, the production of the whole field having fallen 
from 7} million tons in 1913 to 3} million tons in 1918, but 
there were good reasons for hoping that the lost ground might 
eventually be not only recovered, but more than recovered. The 
rehabilitation of the industry would involve a large expenditure 
of capital on well repairs, new boring, and the provision of new 
plant and machinery; but, with one exception, the English com- 
panies were now practically without funds—not that they differed 
in that respect from the local firms. Nor was there any likeli- 
hood that, singly, they would have been able to overcome their 
financial disabilities and thereby participate in the recovery which 
might be expected under more settled conditions. Under the so- 
called Peace Treaty, just concluded in Paris under American 
auspices, the new Republic of Azerbaijan—which embraces Baku 
—was apparently to be recognised by the Great Powers, and the 
importance of the oil industry as a national asset should event- 
ually ensure its proper treatment at the hands of the new 
authorities. 


The magnitude and importance of the four companies at Baku 
were shown bv the fact that their united production of petroleum 
for the four indifferent years 1913 to 1916 inclusive amounted 
approximately to 77,000,000 poods (say 1,250,000 tons), an aver- 
age of over 300,000 tons per annum, while their trading profit 
for the same period was £860,000, an average of £215,000 per 
annum. It was obvious, therefore, that an effort should be 
made to preserve such properties to their English owners. From 
the time he (the chairman) first became associated with this group 
of companies he had always had in mind their ultimate amal- 
gamation; and, when he was asked to undertake their recon- 
struction some years ago, he endeavoured to arrange their capital 
in a manner which he hoped would simplify the task should it 
ever arise. Owing, however, to the then wide dissimilarity of 
the companies and to the many diverse interests which had to be 
considered, this was found to be impracticable, and in consequence 
the formulation of the present scheme had been even more com- 
plex and difficult than the original reconstructions. Practically 
they had only two points of contact in the whole group of com- 
panies—one being that they were all engaged in the same indus- 
try on the same field; the other that one or two of the directors 
were associated with the whole group. Apart from this the dis- 
similarity existing between the four concerns could scarcely have, 
been wider than it was; they had next to nothing in common. 
The disparity in capitalisation and financial stability over here 
was only one of their many difficulties; there was almost as 
great a disparity in the productive power and earning capacity 
of the four undertakings in Baku. The fact that profits and 
losses were often in inverse ratio to capitalisation was another 
element of difficulty. In the end it was decided that the soundest 
basis on which to fix the purchase price of each undertaking was 
its productive power and earning canacity ; existing capitalisation 
and share quotations afforded no guide whatever to their relative 
value. There had, of course, to be a great deal of give and 
take all round, but the scheme in its final shape, and as now 
presented, had the unanimous and cordial approval of everv 
director of all four companies. That fact, he thought, should 
speak for its fairness as between the companies themselves, and 
he hoped it was equally fair as between the shareholders and the 
debenture holders in each company individually. 


Perhaps the most important features of the scheme were those 
dealing with capitalization. The entire authorized canital of the 
combine was 24 millions (half Preferred shares and half Ordin- 
ary), of which rather over 1} millions (mostly Ordinary shares) 
represented the properties taken over. Practically the only ad- 
verse criticism passed upon the scheme by the Press was that 
** the scaling down of the capital had not been sufficiently 
drastic.” He admitted that the properties might be worth verv 


little if they were not backed up by adequate working capital, 
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but that was just the strength of the amalgamation scheme. The 
total issue of A ” or Preferred shares was equal to 4,819,774, 
there were more than 150,000 ‘‘ A”’ and ‘‘ B”’ shares in reserve, 
and the cash assets taken over made up altogether a potential 
total of over 41,000,000 of working capital. That, of course, was 
beyond their immediate requirements. But it would be better to 
have too much than too little, and the directors had struck what 
they believed to be a happy medium by ensuring subscriptions for 
half the number offered—that was, for 466,442 shares. After 
paying every expense of the amalgamation—including underwrit- 
ing, promotion, compensations, and preliminary expenses—the 
combine should start with net cash resources of just about 
£400,000 on the assumption that only half the ‘‘ A ’’ shares were 
issued at the outset. Great economies at Baku should result as 
the outcome of co-ordination of interests. Administration charges 
should also be greatly reduced, and depreciation would naturally 
be much less on the comparatively small capital of the combine 
than it had been hitherto. The present selling price of crude oil 
at Baku was supposed to he about 5 roubles per pood ; at one time 
they were glad to get a quarter of a rouble per pood, but of 
course there were roubles and roubles. Eventually, he assumed, 
the political situation in Russia would right itself ; the naptha in- 
dustry might be expected to return to its normal state of activity, 
and, with not a ton of oil now in stock throughout the interior of 
Russia, there should be a great demand for Baku crude at pro- 
fitable prices. 


From these facts and speculations they must draw their own 
conclusions. He had been asked to give the shareholders his 
views of the political future of Russia, but that was somewhat out- 
side his province. He was not a politician, and, even if he were, 
it would add no value to his opinions ; probably the reverse. Our 
political leaders here seemed to be of much the same type as Rus- 
sia’s—some weak and some unscrupulous—and a mob was a mob 
all the world over, always had been, and always would be. But 
when one talked of mobs one did not necessarily refer to working 
men, who, as a matter of fact, appeared to form a very small 
minority of the hooligans and hobbledehoys who had been con- 
spicuous of late in firing public buildings and looting shops. On 
the contrary, little if any disorder had so far attended the work- 
men’s strikes, which were just now so much in vogue. As to the 
labour situation in Baku, it was probably much the same as here 
and elsewhere in Europe, perhaps excepting Germany neither 
better nor worse. He was not sure that, strictly from the labour 
standpoint, the position in Russia was not more promising than 
it is over here. The workmen there, for whom we have often 
felt and expressed the greatest sympathy, were really very good 
fellows if left alone by the professional agitator, and if they had 
any political vices they were only what they had learnt from Wes- 
tern Europe. In Baku, except for an occasional outbreak, they 
had probably seen the worst. Here the worst was yet to come ; 
they were most of them agreed on that. Mr. Richard Tweed, 
their managing director, who had just returned from Baku, took 
by no means a despondent view of the future, even if the imme- 
diate situation was not all that could be desired. It was not to 
be supposed, and it was not suggested by the board, that the 
amalgamation scheme was perfect ; nor was it to be expected that 
in a body of 12,000 to 15,000 holders it would satisfy every one 
or escape criticism. It might have its weak points—no doubt it 
had—but, whatever its faults, the scheme was an honest attempt, 
by those most competent to make it, to solve a difficult problem, 
and as such he confidently submitted it to the consideration of the 
shareholders. 


Sir Watson Rutherford, M.P., seconded the resolution. In 
doing so he said that the chairman had ably performed his task in 
explaining to the meeting the Baku position, the difficulties of 
this company in the past, the prospects for the future, and the 
special features of the project, together with the overwhelmin 
reasons why the resolution should be adopted. He (the mer 
desired to be allowed to add a few words as to the merits and 
prospects. A great deal had been heard lately about coal and the 
price of coal, its shortage, not only here, but all over Europe, and 
the grave crisis which the trade and the manufacturers of this 
country were now passing through owing to the demands of the 
miners and the alarming increase of price. They regretted this, 
as patriotic citizens, but as representing British interests at Baku 
—the oldest and still one of the most important oilfields in the 
world—(hear, hear)—it was some satisfaction to those assembled 
at that meeting to remember that the alternative to coal was 
petroleum—(hear, hear)—and that it would be the privilege of the 
new company to contribute a substantial quota of the fuel, which 
was essential to British interests, and at a price which he believed 
could not fail to be highly remunerative. : 


Shareholders might possibly have noticed a short paragraph in 
the circular stating that the new company was formed on the foot- 
ing of offering a participation to the British Government, together 
with the first call on the whole of the output of oil at market 
prices. The British Empire used over 30 per cent. of the petro- 
leum output of the world, whereas strictly within its own boun- 
daries it did not produce more than 3 per cent. of the output. It 
followed that every British enterprise capuble of producing petro- 
leum should be, and was, a valuable asset for the United King- 
dom and for the Empire at large. (Hear, hear.) This meeting, 
in passing the resolution submitted, would be doing a good day’s 
work for the shareholders, as well as performing a patriotic duty. 
With the special advantages of this project—economy in produc- 
tion—economy in management at Baku, economy in administra- 
tion in London—and with a large available cash working capital, 
a greater demand, and a higher price than had ever been known 
before, the directors could confidently commend the project to the 
favourable consideration of the shareholders. (Cheers.) 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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EBBW VALE STEEL, IRON AND 
COAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Tue Firry-Seconp Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of this Com- 
pany was held on July 24th at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Mr. J. W. Beynon (Deputy Chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: I rise to 
propose the adoption of the directors’ report, and to express my 
regret that I find myself this afternoon occupying the chair at 
this meeting, owing to the very serious illness of our Chairman, 
Sir Charles Allen. He regrets that he is unable to be present 
and you, I am sure, will send him a very sincere message of 
sympathy, with a cordial hope that we may see him this time next 
year. (Hear, hear.) I have to extend an official welcome to my 
new colleague, Sir Leonard Llewelyn. Sir Leonard bears a 
name which is a household word in South Wales as one of 
the leading mining engineers in the Principality. I had hoped 
to have had the pleasure of introducing you to another colleague, 
but in that I am disappointed. After very mature consideration, 
your directors decided to extend an invitation to one of the great 
trade unions to nominate one of their number to occupy a seat 
on this board. Labour has long proclaimed its ability to take 
its share in the administration of industry; it has maintained 
that much of the industrial unrest was due to the ignorance of 
the working man of the inner working of the great industrial 
companies by whom he was employed. We felt that the pres- 
ence of a representative of labour on this board would perhaps 
give him the opportunity of realising the many difficulties which 
from time to time confront those men whose duty it is to con- 
trol the destinies of our great industrial companies. I regret to 
say, however, that our invitation has been refused. In that I 
am somewhat surprised and considerably disappointed. If 
labour seeks to control industry, then labour should be prepared 
to serve its apprenticeship side by side with men who have made 
it their lifelong study. (Hear, hear.) We had hoped that the 
presence of labour on this board would have done much to dispel 
the atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust. The Chairman 
proceeded to give a brief résumé of some of the many troubles 
which the company’s officials at Ebbw Vale had had to confront 
during the past few years, and, continuing, said: To-day your 
Company owns 3,300 acres of freehold land; with its subsidiary 
companies, John Lancaster & Co., and the Griffin Nantyglo 
Steam Coal Collieries, it has in addition, some 11,000 acres of 
leasehold property. It has under construction two large modern 
blast-furnaces, which, when completed, will make nine furnaces 
in all, with a production of some 450,000 tons of pig iron per 
annum, and it has a large battery of modern by-product ovens. 
Some 150 are now working or ready to work; another 100 are 
under construction, and when all those coke ovens are working 
they will produce some 575,000 tons of coke per annum, which 
will not only give’an ample supply of coke for your blast-fur- 
naces, but will also provide a large amount of very valuable 
chemical manure for your agriculturalists. In addition to your 
iron and steel works, vou have a fine modern galvanised sheet 
works, besides many subsidiary industries; you possess a mag- 
nificent power sfation, producing electrical energy from the 
waste gases of your blast furnaces and by-product ovens at a 
minimum of cost. In a word, Ebbw Vale, with its subsidiary 
companies, produced last year 3,400,000 tons of coal; it em- 
ployed over 20,000 men; it paid in wages £3,739,000, and over 
£150,000 in Imperial taxation and local rates. All these de- 
velopments have been built up under a system, which, according 
to Mr. Justice Sankey, is a system which stands condemned. I 
venture to assert that in speaking thus Mr. Justice ‘Sankey was 
speaking very wise of the mark on a subject of which he was 
very ignorant and ill informed. (Hear, hear.) I venture to 
assert that the shareholders in Ebbw Vale can proudly point to 
their property as a valuable national asset which, if given fair 
play, will give endless employment to many thousands of work- 
people at an enviable rate of wages. Your directors regret that, 
owing chiefly to difficulties connected with control, it is not pos- 
sible to-day to present to you a balance sheet for the last year’s 
working. They are, however, advised by their auditors and by 
their financial*advisers that they are justified in recommending 
a dividend of 15 per cent. The attitude of labour towards 
capitalism during the past few years has been critical ; unhappily 
it grows worse from day to day. If Bolshevism, rampant to- 
day, becomes triumphant to-morrow, then industry will go down 
into the nethermost pit, dragging with it both labour and civi- 
lisation together. (Hear, hear.) The Coal Commission has 
already borne evil fruits. You may remember that one of the 
recommendations of Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report was that for 
the future all colliery profits should be restricted to 1s. 2d. per 
ton on the output. The sum proposed, even on a pre-war basis, 
is hopelessly inadequate, but on a post-war basis it is absolutely 
absurd. New sinkings to-day generally mean shafts of a depth 
of anything from 600 to 1,000 yards. With the present price of 
labour, material, and machinery they will cost a million and 
over ; they will take from 7 to 10 years to arrive at a profit-bear- 
ing stage. The unfairness of the proposal is perhaps more ap- 
parent when I point out that the man who attacks a small piece 
of outerop coal by means of a level calling for practically no 
initial outlay will almost immediately get his return of Is. 2d. 
per ton on the output, on a comparatively low canital, whilst the 
courageous company, which has spent over £1,000,000 in a deep 
sinking, will get the same return per ton of output after waiting 
from 7 to 10 years. Much was said before the Commission on 
the question of housing. I must confess I am at a loss to know 
why the coal trade should be singled out to be the one trade 
which must provide housing accommodation for the men which 
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it employs. If you visit our great cities, if you go through our 
great industrial centres, you will find that other trades rely either 
on the local authorities or the speculative builder. Much was said 
‘as to the desirability of having Government control. Personally I 
have yet to learn that the Government is an ideal employer in 
that respect. (Hear, hear.) At all costs houses must be pro- 
vided, economics must be scrapped, and houses built for the 
working classes, but I do think this is a time when We can call 
on trade unionism generally to put pressure on the building trades 
to do their part in providing houses for their own kith and kin. 
(Hear, hear.) Much was also said before the Commission as to 
the causes of the reduction of output of coal, and I should like 
to point out that this reduction in output is one which militates 
very severely against the financial prosperity of all collieries. 
You may remember that the pre-war standard of profit, with 
certain reservations, was guaranteed to the colliery companies, 
and one of these reservations was that the pre-war output was 
maintained. To-day many collieries are in jeopardy of losing 
their pre-war standard of profits, because the pre-war standard 
of output has been materially reduced. When one scans the re- 
turns, when one sees that, although a very considerably larger 
number of men are to-day employed underground, the out- 
put still steadily decreases, one begins to think that there 


- must necessarily be a deliberate attempt on the part of the men 


to reduce the output. (Hear, hear.) You will find, particularly 
in South Wales, they openly state they have no intention of earning 
wages on which they will have to pay income tax. Is it to be 
wondered that your colliery officials, hampered by unnecessary 
rules and regulations of an unsympathetic department, have lost 
heart, and that where efficiency and keenness reigned before, 
apathy prevails to-day? A change has come over the spirit of 
the dream of nationalisation.. The Government has suddenly 
found out that huge increases in wages, coupled with a great re- 
duction in output, have so increased the cost of production that 
it is necessary to increase the price to the consumer by 6s. per 
ton. The Press has told us that this increase has come as a 
shock to tne countrv. and that consumers are aghast at the in- 
creased price which they are called upon to pay. May I assure 
both the country and the consumer that they must be prepared 
for very much worse shocks if the coal trade of this country is 
to be nationalised? If there is one trade in this country above 
all others which should be protected from the inefficiency of 
Government control, it is the cogl trade. From your coal trade 
you derive all your .bulky exports. Your coal exports have a 
great deal to do with stabilising foreign exchanges and paying 
for the importation of foodstuffs into this country. .The output 
which it is expected will be given under the reduced hours of 
labour which have just come in is expected to be not more than 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the home trade, but at 
all costs it will be necessary to export coal to supply the depéts on 
your great trade routes in order that your food ships may come 
and go. That coalecan only be obtained from the coal already 
allocated to your home industries, which means that of necessity 
you will have to deprive your home industries of the coal they re- 
quire, with the necessary corollary of huge unemployment. 
Facing such a desperate situation as this, what do we find? We 
find one section of the community holding up the whole of 
society to ransom. The colliers say that the output will not be 
increased unless the principle of nationalisation is granted. I 
say that if such a situation as this is to continue, then this 
country has only escaped the jack-boot of Prussian militarism to 
fall a prey to the more terrible tyranny of industrialism. (Ap- 
plause). The nationalisation of the coal industry will afford 
many a fat sinecure for many a good trade unionist, from which 
no high explosives will move them. (Laughter.) Once in the 
saddle, what more natural than that they should seek to find 
‘cushy jobs ’’ for their pals, until strangled by red tape, over- 
run and eaten alive by a plague of inefficient bureaucrats, this 
country will rush down a steep place into a sea of national bank- 
ruptcy. We stand at the parting of the ways. If the plight to 
which Russia has been brought by a gang of unscrupulous men 
posing and masquerading as the friends of democracy, is not 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested by the British working 
man, no warning will awaken him to the terrible danger which 
to-day confronts the whole of the working classes. (Applause.) 

Mr. Frederick Mills, in seconding the motion, said that when 
the shareholders received the balance sheets for the last few 
years he was,satisfied that they would be pleased with them. 
They were not the result of wartime profiteering : they were the 
result of a steady growth upon sure foundations which had been 
laid during the last 10 or 15 years. The capital value of the 
company was verv greatly exceeded by the assets shown in the 
balance sheet. This capital had been expended upon plant and 
property, the whole of which was useful for post-war purposes. 
Before the war they were on the look out for an iron-ore field, 
and very early in the war they began to acquire iron-ore estates 
in Northamptonshire. During the past year they had added 
another 800 acres and they now had ore reserves which would last 
for well over half a century. They were spending practically a 
million on two new blast furnaces, one of which was nearly ap- 
peoaching completion. This plant would not have its equal in 
this country, and it would add approximately 50 per cent, to the 
company’s largest pre-war output of iron and steel. Until this 
country came to its senses and until some important man—he 
suggested tne Prime Minister—said to labour, nd Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther : get on with your work, we would have 
turmoil. However, he had a great belief in the common sense of 
this country. and believed that it was impossible for a million 
colliers to say what 14,000,000 other workmen should do with 


their labour. (Applause. ) 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Enon Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of 
Saturday, August 2nd, 1919. 
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